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THE WALL OF MEDIA AND BATTLE OF KUNAXA., 


The Wall of Nimrod—The City of the Sippareni—Canals of Babylonia—Cush 
or Kutha—The Pylae, or Gates of Babvlonia—Bewsher’s Kuneeseh—Sura 
and Perisabora of the Captivity—The Battle of Kunaxa—Line of Retreat 
—Bewsher’s Wall of Media—Sittaki, or Sittace—Road of Semiramis—River 
Physcus and City of Opis. 


THE Wall of Media was first noticed by Xenophon, the cele- 
brated historian of the campaign of Cyrus, and, it appears from 
its name, to have been a line of defence between Babylonia and 
the countries occasionally visited by the Medes, As such it 
ores to have been constructed, as closely as the configuration 
of the country would permit it, along the line separating the 
alluvial plain of Babylonia from the more hilly and stony districts 
of Mesopotamia. As Agricola erected a wall across England, 
y Gena: 8 strengthened by Hadrian, from the Tyne to the Solway, 
so the Median Wall ‘stretched from the river Euphrates to the 
Tigris; but as the stony and hilly regions come much further 
south on the Euphrates than they do on the Tigris, the Khalu, or 
Sidd Nimrud, supposing the rampart sogalled by the natives in 
the present day to represent the wall of Média, hasa course nearly 
from south-west to north-east; starting from the Macepracta of 
the Emperor Julian, and stretching, upon the authority of Strabo, 
who calls it rd Sepepdyudos dvateixiopa, or the “ Wall of Semiramis” 
(u. p. 80, xi. p. ees as far as Opis. 

The remains of the wall or embankment here alluded to, and 
known as the Khalu or Sidd Nimrud, “ Nimrod’s Wall,” was first 
detected in modern times by the late John Ross, surgeon to the 
British residency at Baghdad, who, in 1836, described it as being 
built, in the portion which he examined at its north-eastern pro- 
longation, of the small pebbles of the country, embedded in cement 
of lime of great tenacity. This, it must be admitted, does not 
precisely correspond with the account given by Xenophon of the 
wall of Media, which he describes as built of burned bricks laid 
in bitumen, but the wall may have been variously constructed in 
different portions, according to the nature of the materials at hand. 
Mr. Ross described the wall (Journ. of Royal Geo. Soc., vol. ix. 
p. 446), as being from thirty-five to forty feet in height, and 
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twenty-five long paces thick or wide, with bastions on its western 
face at every fifty-five paces, and as having on the same side a 
deep ditch twenty-seven paces broad. Xenophon described the 
wall of Media gs one hundred feet in height and twenty feet in 
thickness, and, according to report, it was sixty miles in length. 
But the effect of time would be to lower the height, and at the 
same time to increase the width by the accumulation of débris at 
the sides. Mr. Ross further described the wall as running in a 
straight line N.N.E. } E. and S.S.W. } W., m the latter direction 
as far as the eye could trace it. The Bedawin told him that it 

' went in the same straight line to two mounds called Ramelah, on 
the Euphrates, some hours above Felujah; that it is in places far 
inland built of brick, as recorded by Xenophon, and in some parts 
worn down level with the desert. The natives also said that it 
was built by Nimrod to keep off the people of Nineveh, with whom 
he had an implacable feud. The native tradition corresponds here 
with the signification of the name given by Xenophon, and lends 
its testimony in aid of the identity of the ancient wall and the 
existing relic. 

General Chesney had no hesitation in accepting the identifica- 
tion thus established upon the occasion of the survey of the river 
Euphrates, and he observed that the Khalu or Sidd Nimrud, 
which starts from the Dujeil canal on the Tigris, had been passed 

revious to its recognition by Mr. Ross, by Captain Fitzjames, 

.N., attached to the expedition, and who afterwards perished on 
the Polar expedition with Sir John Franklin. (Expedition for 
the Survey of the Rivers Euphrates, &c., vol. i. pp. 29, 30.) 

In the maps which accompany the survey of the rivers Euphrates 
and ‘Tigris, the Khalu or Sidd Nimrud is marked as the remains 
of the Median Wall, as extending from the Dujeil or Little 
Tigris toa spot on the river Euphrates, where are some villages of 
Abu’lsa Arabs, from two to two and a half miles higher up the 
river than the point of departure of the Saklawiyeh canal, and six 
miles below the mound of Sifirah, supposed to represent the site 
called Sipphara by Ptolemy. ‘This mound is situated immediately 
south of the wall, and between it and the Saklawiyah canal. The 
Alexandrian geographer describes it as being situate at the ex- 
tremity of Mesopotamia, towards Babylonia, before the division of 
the Euphrates (Cellarius Not. Orbis. Antigq., vol. ii. p. 610), and 
this 1s corroborated by Abydenus (Apud Eusebium Evang., lib. ix. 
cap. xli.), who calls it “ the city of the Sippareni,” beyond which 
the waters of the Euphrates are divided, part going on through 
Babylonia, the other portion to Selucia, on the Tigris, and this 
latter portion was known as the Bagidews worayos, the Regius 
fluvius, or royal river of the Roman writers. Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus, when relating the expedition of the Emperor Julian, 
makes the river divide at a spot called Macepracta, which Valesius, 
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his annotator, believes to be the same as the Massices of Pliny. 
(lib. v. cap. xxvi). Ammianus says that at Macepracta were the 
remains of a wall built to preserve the Assyrians against incursions, 
If the Sidd Nimrud represents this wall, there can then be little 
doubt as to the site of Macepracta, and the antiquity of the 
Saklawiyeh canal. But the same historian goes on to say that the 
Roman army, after proceeding some distance and reducing several 
towns, arrived at the canal called Naarmalcha, and which was at 
that time dry. Now, Nahar-malik, or Nahar-malka, means “ royal 
river,” and appears to have applied to the canal attributed by 
Abydenus to the great King Nebuchadnezzar, and which was 
known to the Arabian as well as to modern geographers by the 
same name. ‘This canal is called by Bewsher Ruthwaniyeh, 
Yusseffiah, and Hubl-es-Sook. Ammianus relates that having 
become encumbered with mud, it was opened with great labour 
and expense by Trajan, and after him by Severus, cn it appears 
to be the same as the Napsaya of Isidore of Charax, the Nappadayns 
of Zozimus, the Appaxadns of Abydenus, and the Armalchar of 
Pliny. But then, again, Pliny, in his sixteenth book, chap. twenty- 
six, identifies the canal drawn from the Euphrates at Massices 
with the Armalchar, which, he adds, signifies “royal river,” and 
Ammianus in his twenty-fourth book cap. eleven (Griiter v.) also 
identifies the first great division with the Naarmalcha, which, he 
adds, is to be interpreted “ royal river.” 

Certain it is whichever canal was the “royal one,” that the 
Saklawiyeh canal dates from a remote antiquity. General Chesney 
speaks of it as without doubt one of the most ancient commercial 
communications in the world. 

The remains of a bridge, called Jisr Dehma by Abu’lfada, and 
Jisr Dina by Idrisi, at its head, would also appear to show that it 
is the same as was called in one epoch in Arabian history Nahr 
Isa, from Isa, a descendant of the Khalif Al Mansur, and upon 
which, according to Abu’lfada, large boats used to sail from Bagh- 
dad to the Euphrates. 

When Idrisi says the Nahr Isa was especially excavated in order 
to reach the city of the Khalifs, it is evident that the name applied, 
in the first place, to a derivative taken from the old canal to esta- 
blish a connexion with the new city of Al Mansur, and which 
name was extended by Abu’lfada and Idrisi to the whole length of 
the canal. There are several deep openings extending from the 
marshes now formed by the Saklawiyeh Canal, near Akar Kuf, to 
the Tigris near Baghdad, and it was through one of these—the 
Masaudi—that Captain Lynch, I.N., took the steamer Luphrates, 
after bringing it from the river from which it took its name to the 
marshes in the year 1838. 

Captain Lynch saw the Sidd Nimrud in the autumn of 1837. 
was at its extremity, where it abuts on the Dujeil or Little 
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Tigris. He describes it as his predecessor Ross did—as an em- 
bankment or wall of lime and pebbles, having towers or buttresses 
on its northern or north-west face, and a lip and wide fosse. 
Putting their horses to their speed, Lynch and his friends galloped 
along it for more than an hour, but finding no appearance of a 
termination, they returned for the morning observations, taking 
the word of the natives that it reached to the Euphrates (Journ. 
Royal Geo. Soc., vol. ix. p. 473). Williams, in his “ Geography 
of the Anabasis,” having said that on the whole he was strongly 
inclined to leave the great Median Wall among those points re- 
specting which it is easier to excite doubts than to obtain accurate 
information, Mr. Vaux, of the British Museum, in the article 
Mediae Murus in “ Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geo- 
graphy,” gave it as his opinion that the question had been set at 
rest by the careful survey of Captain Lynch, who placed its north- 
east extremity in north latitude 34 deg. 3 min. 30 sec. and longi- 
tude 21 min. 50 sec. west of Baghdad. 

Such was the state of opinion upon the matter, when Captain 
Jones, of the Indian navy, employed in the same countries, and 
having seen the same relic in 1850, declared that neither in its 
construction nor extent did it in any way answer the description of 
the ancient writers (Bombay Government Records, No. xiii. 
p- 263). Certainly in as far as construction is concerned it does 
not tally with the description given by Xenophon, but we have 
seen that Ross was informed by the natives that it was “in places 
far inland built of brick.” As to its extent, we do not know how 
far Captain Jones pushed his inquiries, but Captain Lynch and his 
friends galloped along it for more than an hour, a distance of at 
least seven miles, and both he and Ross were informed by the 
natives that it extended to the Euphrates. The magnitude of the 
work, its careful construction, its towers and buttresses, its deep 
fosse, and, above all, its peculiar position at the head of the Baby- 
lonian plain and at the limits of Mesopotamia, point so strongly to 
its strategical importance, that if it was not the Median Wall, it 
was the great line of separation between the two people and 
countries. 

Unfortunately, the distinguished historian of Greece—Grote— 
took up this last view of the subject, and said that from this im- 
portant communication it results that there is as yet no evidence 
now remaining for determining what was the line or position of 
the wall of Media, which had been supposed to be a datum posi- 
tively established, serving as premises from whence to deduce 
other positions mentioned by Xenophon (vol. ix., note, p. 88). 
A very accurate and admirable survey of the greater part of 
Northern Babylonia has since been carried on by Captain Selby, 
I.N., assisted by Lieutenants Bewsher and Collingwood, the results 
of which are in part given in vol. xxxvii. of the Journ. of the 
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Royal Geo. Soc., accompanied by descriptive letter-press by Lieu- 
tenant Bewsher. Whatever differences of opinion may arise’as to 
the historical deductions drawn from this survey, there can be no 
question as to its value and importance, the aid which it gives to 
the discussion of the question of the canalisation of the country at 
different epochs, and the light that it throws upon the vast system 
or network of channels by which the whole region was irrigated 
in times of prosperity, whether under the Babylonians, the Persians, 
the Greeks, or the Arabian khalifs. It will also show what can 
be done to restore the country to its pristine fertility, and render 
it, as 1t is pointed out by nature to be, a garden for cotton and 
other valuable products adapted to the climate. 

The first point of historical interest that is questioned by Bewsher 
is the identification of the Saklawiyeh with the Nahr Isa, or Acesa, 


_as he prefers to write it, apparently from Yakut. His belief is 


that this canal is represented by the Abu Ghurraib, and his reasons 
for arriving at this conclusion are that there is a ruin of a tomb 
now in existence on the Abu Ghurraib Canal, which is described 
in the Majm el Buldan of Yakut as being on the Nahr Aeesa, 
and that the Zoba or Zoaba Arabs, the present cultivators of the 
Abu Ghurraib district, frequently told bi that their canal was 
cut in the bed of an older stream, called the Aeesawi. The com- 
parative amount of testimony on the two sides of the question are, 
then, as follows: Abu’lfada describes a bridge on the Nahr Isa 
by the name of Jisr Dehme, that is to say, with the usual arbitrary 
rendering of vowels, and which Idrisi calls Jisr Dina. The ruins 
of this bridge are still met with, bearing their olden appelation, on 
the Saklawiyeh. Again, the Ayyubite geographer says that large 
boats used to sail upon the Nahr Isa from the Euphrates to 
Baghdad, and the Saklawiyeh appears to have been the olden 
navigable canal, and it was also navigated in modern times by the 
Euphrates steamer, but is said now to be closed up. On the 
other hand, the tomb noticed by Yakut as on the Nahr Aeesa is 
on the Abu Ghurraib. The Arabs declare this to have been the 
Nahr Aeesawi, and there are no positive reasons why the Abu 
Ghurraib should not have been navigable by boats to Baghdad at 
one epoch. The question is of no great historical importance. 
Mr. Bewsher is always modest and conciliatory in his criticisms, 
and he should be met in the same spirit; the balance of the argu- 
ment is, however, so justly poised, that we cannot venture to 
decide. Either Abu’lfada and Idrisi made a mistake in placing 
the bridge on the Nahr Isa, or Yakut made a mistake in placing 
the Kubr Mahmud, if that is the tomb alluded to, on that canal. 
General Chesney identified the Abu Ghurraib with the Nahr 


Serser of Abu’lfada. Bewsher remarks that either of the two, 
canals Abu Sumak or Sewadiyeh, both derivatives, the latter of 


the Ruthwaniyeh, may correspond with Abu’lfada’s Serser ; that is, 
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having identified the Abu Ghurraib with the Nahr Isa. But it is 
not iikely that the Arabian geographers would have attached 
much importance to such derivatives. Sewadiyeh is evidently 
the same as Seleucia. The Nahr Sarsar was identified in the 
“ Researches in Babylonia,” &c., p. 163, with the Zimberaniyeh, 
a corruption obtained from the Arabs of Bewsher’s Ruthwaniyeh. 
The identity is established from the fact that Abu’lfada says it 
flowed into the Tigris above Madyn—that is, the “two cities” 
Seleucia and Ctesiphon. But Bewsher says that Yakut describes 
two places under the name of Sarsar or Tsartsar, the great and the 
little Sarsar; the little Sarsar, called in former days Sarsar ed 
Deir, being on the Nahr Isa, on the road to the Haj from Baghdad, 
and hence sometimes called the Nahr Sarsar; the great Sarsar 
was, according to Idrisi, a flourishing commercial town nine miles 
from Baghdad on a navigable canal, on which there is a bridge of 
boats. We can only say with Bewsher that, where two such good 
authorities as Abu’lfada and Yakut disagree, it is difficult to arrive 
at a safe conclusion, but it seems probable that the Nahr Sarsar 
was a branch of the Nahr Isa. If so, another argument is derived 
in favour of the identity of the Nahr Isa and the Abu Ghurraib. 
Senadiyeh or Sindiyeh, which General Chesney identified with 
Kush, is the ruin of a handsomely-built mosque or tomb, on the 
Abu Ghurraib, built, according to Yakut, by a person of the 
name of Sindwan, who was in, or governed, the district. It is 
fast falling into decay, the dome having fallen in. The appear- 
ance of the ground in the neighbourhood, Bewsher adds, would 
show that this, as most other buildings now standing, was erected 
on others then in ruins. In the “ Researches in Assyria,” &c., 
p. 165, Cush, or Kuth, is identified with the Kuthah, or Kuthiyeh, 
of Abu’lfada, on the canal of same name, and which place was still, 
in the time of the Ayyubite, a goodly town ornamented with 
mosques, and approached by a bridge. Bewsher, who marks an 
Imam Kithr, or Kuthr, at the embouchure of the Kuthah of 
Chesney, calls that canal the Iskandiriyeh, or Alexander’s canal, 
from a khan of the same name, and Chesney’s mounds of Mu- 
hammad, are designated by the common name of “ Toweibah.” 
He seeks for the Kuthiyeh canal in the Hubl Ibrahim, an eastern 
branch of the Abu Dibbis, or “ father of raisins” or “ raisin juice,” 
and following Mr. Rawlinson, he identifies Kutha with Tel 
Ibrahim on that canal. The “'Towaibeh” on the El Mutu, the 


western branch of the Abu Dibbis, is at the same time identified 
with Seppara, or Sepharvaim. It is not likely that an imam 
called Kuthr should be on the canal to which the same name was 
given by Chesney’s informants, and that the real Kuthah canal 
should be a mere derivative of the Abu Dibbis. It appears to 


have been so called merely to suit Mr. Rawlinson’s views as to the 
positioning of Kutha. 
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“Four miles to the westward of Senadiyeh,” writes Bewsher, 
“is a mound called Kuneeseh, or Kunaseh. This name at once 
attracted our attention, from the battle of Kunaxa having been 
fought in the neighbourhood, and, from the strange similarity of 
the two names, Kunaseh being the nearest approach that an Arab 
could make to Kunaxa. Ina country where names of mounds are 
frequently changed—except, indeed, the larger ones—it seems im- 
probable, and almost too good to be true, that this one particular 
spot, the site of which has been so long sought for, should have 
kept its name intact for nearly two thousand three hundred years. 

“Chesney and Ainsworth, who have been over the very ground, 
have not noticed the name of Kuneeseh, which is the more re- 
markable, as this mound seems to correspond with that called Abu 
Ghurraib, in the map of the expedition under Chesney. Kuneeseh 
is the Arabic for ‘church, and I believe the Hebrew word is 
very similar. I venture to think that the name Kunaxa, given to 
the battle on the authority of Plutarch, may be a corruption of the 
Hebrew word, and that the battle was actually fought at this spot. 
There could not be a better authority than Mr. Grote, who says: 
‘Following, therefore, the distance given by Plutarch fessbehy 
copied from Ktesias), we should place Kunaxa a little lower down 
the river than Felujah; this seems the most probable supposition.’ 
(Grote’s History of Greece, vol. ix, note 2 to p. 56.) The mound 
of Kuneeseh is seventeen miles from Felujah, and fifty-one and a 
quarter in a direct line from Babel, the northern mound of those 
marking the suppose site of Babylon. This agrees as nearly as 
may be with the five hundred stadia of Plutarch, which he gives 
as the distance between the two places.* 

“Whether this supposition be correct or not, there is nothing, I 
think, in Xenophon’s account of the advance or retreat of the 
‘Greeks that would disprove it. In following the track of the 
Greeks, I will take Pylae as a starting point. Commander Jones, 
of the Indian navy, a former surveyor in Mesopotamia, thinks it 
should be identified with a place called Bekaa (nine miles and a 
half to the south-eastward of Hit), from the fact of the Arabic 
word Bekaa having about the same meaning as the Greek Pylae, 
and from the fact that there is actually a narrow pass at that place. 
(Bombay Selections, No. xliii. p. 263, note.) From Pylae, the 
Greeks in three days marched twelve parasangs; then, in ope da 
three parasangs. It was in the middle of this march that the 
came to the trench supposed to have been cut by Artaxerxes, and 


.* Rennell and a writer in Smith’s “ Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geo- 
graphy” also attach much importance to this statement of Plutarch’s. But 

ng into consideration all the circumstances of the advance and retreat of 
the Greeks, it certainly seems to be an error of « copyist for fifty stadia. In 
the very next sentence in the life of Artaxerxes, in which mention is made of 
Aunaxa, we have in a similar manner mention made of the Macedonians, when 
it is evident that Lacaedemonians were meant. 
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passed it by a narrow passage of twenty feet. This description 
will exactly apply to an irrigating canal in the process of con- 
struction. A passage of about twenty feet broad is always left to 
keep out the water of the river while it is being dug, or till the 
time for watering the land arrives. Further on, Xenophon says it 
was not the time for watering the crops (p. 88, Spelman’s 
Xenophon). As to the trench extending twelve parasangs to the 
Median Wall, this could only have been stated on hearsay evi- 
dence. Xenophon then mentions the four canals which are in the 
plain. Chesney seems to lay great stress on this passage, for in 
vol. ii, p. 216, he says: ‘The Isa, the Nahr Serser, and other 
canals, were so many successive lines of defence.’ Whereas these 
canals were cut more than eleven hundred years after the battle. 
Mr. Grote, in the map accompanying the ninth volume of his 
‘ History of Greece,’ has placed these canals to the southward of 
Kunaxa. He also notices that Major Rennell, Ritter, Ainsworth, 
and Chesney have wrongly interpreted the words of Xenophon, 
who does not say that Cyrus ever passed the wall of Media, or 
these four canals, before the battle of Kunaxa. (History of 
Greece, vol. ix. p. 88.) Xenophon says the water was derived 
from the Tigris, and fell into the Euphrates; and he repeats this 
statement souk the two canals passed after the battle. This 
seems to be a mistake, as all the canals in this part of the countr 
would, from its dip, be necessarily cut from the Euphrates to the 
Tigris. ‘To continue in the footsteps of the Greeks. They had 
already marched from Pylae fifteen parasangs, and if seven para- 
sangs are allowed for the next two marches, it will give twenty- 
two parasangs from Pylae to the field of battle. Bekaa is distant 
from the mound of Kuneeseh fifty-nine miles, in as straight a line 
as it is possible to go. This divided by twenty-two would give 
nearly two miles and three quarters to the parasang, which is 
about correct. It is worth noticing that the pebbly ridge close to 
Kuneeseh would exactly answer to the description of the hill 
mentioned by Xenophon, on which Artaxerxes’ cavalry made a 
stand after retreating from the Greeks. Mr. Ainsworth, in his 
‘Track in the Footsteps of the Ten Thousand,’ says he supposes 
this eminence to have been a tel or mound, as there are no 
natural mounds in the country; but he is mistaken in this latter 
assumption, for the ridge I allude to is thirteen miles long and 
elgnty geet high, if not more.” 

n the first place, if General Chesney was misinformed with 


regard to the true name of the mounds of Abu Ghurraib, the fault 
lies more with his informant than with himself. Bewsher himself 
admits that the names of mounds are frequently changed, and there 
is nothing the Arabs take more pleasure in than in mystifying in- 
quirers. The name given to Bewsher has an especial character of 
this kind. The word Kuneeseh is in actual times used solely to 
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distinguish a Christian church from a Muhammadan masjid or 
imam, and it appears very much as if the name had been given to 
lease the Christian inquirer. It is not certain, however, that it 
had not a more ancient application to temples, but if so it is not 
within the writer's experience.* But the language of Cyrus and 
Artaxerxes was neither Arabic nor Hebrew, and our idea has 
always been that the Greeks derived the name Kunaxa from a 
Persian compound, of which Kuh, a hill, formed the base, as in 
Kuhistan, the country of hills, ancient Parthia. 

Bewsher, in following the tracks of the Greeks, takes Pylae, or 
“the Gates,” as a starting-point, and he identifies these, after 
Captain Jones, with a place called Bekaa, nine and a half miles 
below Hit. This place was not unknown to the Euphrates ex- 
pedition. It is marked on the map as “ Bukkah”—.e., “a steep 
ascent, a narrow and difficult pass.” General Chesney identified 
the Pylae with a pass north-east of El Asayah Lake. The author 
of “ Travels in the Track of the Ten Thousand Greeks,” not the 
“Track in the Footsteps of the Ten Thousand,” placed the site 
within four miles of the wall of Media, and in the district in which 
the hilly country ceases, and the alluvial plains of Babylonia com- 
mence. But considering that Xenophon uses the word pylae, or 
gates, as applied to an actual gate and archway (Gates of Cilicia 
and Syria) still standing on the shores of the Bay of Issus, it is 
most probable, as suggested by the Rev. J. E. Macmichael, that by 
the pylae of Babylonia he meant the gate or opening in the Median 
Wall itself. 

Rennell, Ritter, Chesney, and Ainsworth are all taken to task 
for having made Cyrus pass the Median Wall; but if the Sidd 
Nimrud represents that wall, as we believe it does, it extended 
from the Tieris to nigh the Euphrates, and the army of Cyrus 
could not have advanced upon the plains of Babylonia without 
passing by it. Xenophon, it is true, is silent upon the matter, but 
he either deemed, as he notices the wall subsequently, that when 
he said they passed through the “ Gates” that he had said enough, 
or the wall, as appears most likely, was degraded or non-existent 
at its western extremity. 

The Rev. J. E. Macmichael above alluded to, and head master 
of the Grammar School, Ripon, takes a still more comprehensive 
view of the subject in his admirable edition of the “ Anabasis.” 
“The identity of this wall” (Sidd Numrud), he says, “ with 
Xenophon’s Wall of Media was assumed by the explorers tacitly, 
but with every ground of probability. In the first Ft it is hard 
to imagine a ‘ Wall of Media’ in any other position than this, if its 
use was to protect from northern invasion the rich culture of 

* We have submitted the word to Christian Rassam, our consul at Mosul, a 


Chaldean by birth, and an admirable Orientalist, and he says Kunaiseh (as he 
pronounces it) is a modern Arabic word. 
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Babylon, with the entire canal area and system of irrigation, to 
which the plain owed its rare fertility (Hdt., i. 193). Then, too, 
of the great antiquity of Sidd Nimrud there can be no question; 
record of its origin there is none, except local tradition assigning 
it to Nimrod. On the other hand, the continued existence of a 
wall (corresponding to the Median) from Xenophon’s age down to 
comparatively recent times is attested by a chain of scattered 
notices in later writers. Such a wall is mentioned by Eratosthenes 
(in the third century B.C., quoted by Strabo, ii. 1, and xi. 14) as 
having its eastern head near Opis. Again, its western terminus 
was noticed in ruins by Ammianus Marcellinus (363 A.D.) at 
Macepracta, on the Euphrates, near the head of a canal (which he 
distinguishes from the Naha-Malcha—Nahr Melik), the Nahr Isa 
apparently, a few miles north of which is the south-western 
extremity of the Sidd Nimrud. 

“ Their identity is further attested by their occupying the same 
general position as a partition line between the rocky desert of 
Arabia and the fertile alluvial plain of Babylonia; ‘the Sidd 
Nimrud, for all practical purposes, distinguishes the Babylonian 
plain from the hilly and rocky country’ (Ainsw., p. 82, note 2). 
And that a like position must be assigned to the Median Wall is 
strongly indicated by the name it bears, rd Mydias rexos (the 
wall of defence against the Medes, as the Picts’ Wall means against 
the Picts). For the Medes under Cyaxares had conquered all 
Assyria up to Babylonia, a tract which, in Herodotus, includes the 
entire canal district (i. 193), and in Xenophon commences where 
the Desert of Arabia terminates, at or near a place called Pylae 
(l. v. 5), where accordingly we should look for the western 
terminus of the Median Wail In accordance with this general 
conclusion, we find a close correspondence between the distance of 
Pylae from Babylon (about ninety-five geographical miles) and 
that of Sidd Nimrud from Hillah (on the site of Babylon), one 
hundred and four geographical miles, as obtained by the Euphrates 
steamer in her course up the river. : 

“This coincidence, and the name itself of Pylae (gates or 
fortified place), suggest that Pylae was neither city (as Larcher 
surmised) nor mountain defile, but the ancient pass in Babylonia 
through the wall itself at a time when it pewroee A ards when entire 
it must have done—to the Euphrates. It certainly excites surprise 
that Xenophon makes no mention of his passing the wall at its 
west extremity, either at Pylae or wherever else he passed it on 
the upward route. But it appears (Ainsw., p. 108) that all trace 
of the wall is lost between Siffeirah and the river (a distance ap- 
parently of some miles), and we may safely conclude that the wall 
at its western end was demolished (Rennell observes that it had 
probably ceased to be of any use even before Xenophon’s time by 
the union of Assyria and Media with Babylonia) when the Greeks 
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it; for assuredly, had it been entire or capable of defence, 
the king would have defended it, if only to keep the enemy in 
check till he could bring up his distant forces. In this view, 
therefore, there would be little trace of its existence presented to 
the Greeks beyond the name of ‘ The Gates’ still retained in the 
locality, and the ruins which Ammianus saw; but it was not the 
time to take note of ruins or inquire about them, for when the 
Greeks were at Pylae, a battle seemed imminent: it was in the 
middle of the eleven days (I. vii. 18), when they had just come 
upon the tracks of the enemy este and were in almost hourly 
tation of meeting him. It need excite no surprise, therefore, 
that at this juncture Xenophon remarked nothing of which he 
could afterwards give an account; and Pylae is, in fact, the only 
place in the route that he is content to name, and dismiss without 
comment or description of any kind. All we gather about it is 
that it was at the end of the desert marches.” 

It is very easy in the face of this comprehensive view of the 
subject, founded upon history, complemented by the natural 
features of the country, and corroborated by existing remains, by 

lacing Pylae, the end of the Desert and the entrance into 
bylonia, at the pass of Bukkah, thirty-five miles north of the 
Median Wall as the crow flies, to bring Kunaxa up to Kuneeseh 
or Abu Ghurraib. It is fair, however, to say that in as far as 
Bewsher is concerned, he has not done this to adapt Kuneeseh to 
the site of the battle, but that Captain Jones had set him the 
example of identifying the Pylae with a defile instead of with the 
gates of the Median Wall. The question is open to some considera- 
tion in as far as the valley of the Euphrates is immediately con- 
cerned, for that valley opens beyond Bukkah and the country of 
the Beni Mara Arabs, but the hilly country is prolonged inland to. 
the ruins of Sipphara. The valley is, indeed, so wide beyond 
Bukkah as to contain several lakes, and we find on the right bank 
of the river a district marked as the Sorah, or Sura country, with 
a village and a tel, or mound, bearing the same name, and which 
very probably represents the Sura of the Captivity. Kalat Ramadi, 
in the same district, approaches nearest of any name in the same 
region to “ Charmande” of Xenophon, the site of which cannot be 
satisfactorily determined on account of the distances being in this. 
instance omitted. | 

There can be little doubt as to the identity of the mound and 
ruins called Sipairah with the Sipphara of Ptolemy, and which 
the Alexandrian geographer placed at the spot where the Euphrates 
is first divided. Abydenus, we have seen also, notices the city of 
the Sippareni, after which he says the Euphrates is divided. The 
identification of Macepracta, where the first canal was given off, 
with the western end of the Median Wall, leaves also little doubt 
Sept.— VoL. CXLul. NO. DLXXIII. T 
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as to the positioning of that place, which seems, indeed, to have 
been the same as the Pylae of Xenophon. 

Sipphara was an ancient Babylonian site, for Dr. Julius Oppert 
found that King Sargon, in his inscriptions, speaks of constructions 
at Sipar, Nipur, Babylon, as also at Sipar, Nipur, Babylon, and 
Borsip. It appears also to have been the same as Seppara and 
Sepharvaim. Pliny places Hippara or Hipparenum, evidently the 
same as Sipar, and which he describes as “Chaldeorum doctrina 
clarum” on the river Narraga, which we must thus suppose to be 
the same as the Saklawiyeh. 

The Roman or Byzantine army is described by Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus as advancing from Macepracta to assault Perisabora; and 
Zozimus says that the soldiers stuck in the mud at the entrance of 
a canal. city is described as being at that epoch a great and 
populous place, surrounded by water, the citadel being built on a 
rock, which resembled an Argolic buckler. It had a double wall, 
disposed as a segment of a circle; the north side being defended 
by a canal, the east by a ditch and rampart, with oblique entrances 
to the south and west. The road from the outer wall to the 
citadel presented many difficulties, and there were high towers of 
brick and plaster half way. 

The name of Perisabora, we are told by the sophist Libanius 
(Orat., p. 315), is derived from the Sassanian King Shapur; and 
the same town became, under the name of Anbar or Abar, the 
residence of the first kings of the Al Mundar dynasty, as it was 
also afterwards of the first of the Abasside Khalifs, Abu’l-Abbas 
Saffah, or “the sanguinary,” and of Abu Jafar al Mansur, “ the 
victorious.” Ibu Haukal relates that, in his time, the palace of 
one of the later Khalifs, Abu’l-Abbas al Kayim Bittah, who reigned 
A.D. 1031, was still visible at the same spot, which hence remained 
a favoured place of residence long after the building of Baghdad. 
It has also preserved its reputation for learning, which dated from 
the time of the Chaldeans, both among the Jews and the Arabs— 
several of the most learned Arabian authors bearing the surname 
of Abari. Iadrisi places Abar or Anbar at a distance of thirty-six 
miles from Baghdad, on the road to Rakka, the city favoured 
by Harun al Rashid, and where are still remains of his palace. 
Abu'lfada says that the Nahr Isa separated from the Euphrates 
near Anbar, and went from thence to join the Tigris above 
Baghdad. Bewsher tells us that the ruins are situated two miles 
north of Feluja, and still bear the name of Anbar, corresponding 
to Tel Akar and Medinah, or Um-barra, of Chesney’s map. The 
city of Moaga Malka, afterwards taken by Julian, he identifies 
with ruins at Shushabar or Shaishebar, or the Ghazelliat mounds. 

At the later epoch of the Jewish captivity, and at the time of 
their greatest prosperity, the schools of Nehar Deah, Pombeditha 
and Sura,sare described as being crowded with hearers. But civil 
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discord came with increase of power. The so-called Gaurim, or 
“the Illustrious,” founded a sort of senate, and while the Princes 
of the Captivity maintained the sovereign executive power, the 
former assumed the legislative. A rival to the then prince, Daud 
Ben Sakkai, was summoned from Egypt, in the person of Saadas, 
who established his rule at Sura, and whose successor, Scheri 
removed the seat of government and of learning to Pherutz Schabur, 
afterwards Anbar. 

“ From Pylae,” says Bewsher, “ the Greeks in three days marched 
twelve parasangs; then in one day three parasangs. It was in the 
middle of this march that they came to the trench supposed to have 
been cut by Artaxerxes, and passed it by a narrow passage of 
twenty feet. This description will exactly apply to an irrigating 
canal in the process of construction. A passage of about twenty 
feet broad is always left to keep out the water of the river while it 
is being dug, or till the time for watering the land arrives.” “ As 
to the trench extending twelve parasangs to the Median Wall, this 
could only have been stated on hearsay evidence. Xenophon then 
mentions the four canals which are in the plain.” Now, if the 
Pylae were at Bukkah, the trench alluded to would, at the distance 
thence of thirteen and a half parasangs, or some forty and a half 
miles, have been at or about Felujah; and supposing, as is most 
likely the case, that it was not a canal of irrigation, as supposed by 
Bewsher, but a defensive trench cut crosswise up to the Median 
Wall, it would be impossible to allow to it an extent of twelve 
parasangs, without giving it a very needless diagonal extension ; 
whereas, ifPylae were the gates of the Median Wall, the trench 
would have been met at a distance (allowing for détour) more than 
necessary to make up the twelve parasangs, or thirty-six miles odd 
to the Median Wall. 

Xenophon being thus corrected, to suit a preconceived view of 
the subject, General Chesney is taken to task for pointing out 
that the Babylonian canals constituted so many lines of defence, 
“whereas these canals were cut more than eleven hundred years 
after the battle.” Now, laying aside, as we have before seen that 
the canals were known to the father of history, and that some of 
them are recorded as the work of Babylonian monarchs, how could 
Xenophon himself have known of their existence, if they were cut 
more ‘than eleven hundred years after the battle? 

Mr. Grote is then quoted, as stating that Rennell, Ritter, 
Ainsworth, and Chesney have wrongly interpreted the words of 
Xenophon, who does not say that Cyrus ever passed these four 
canals before the battle of Kunaxa. It is well known that what 
Xenophon says in reference to the canals, their distance from one 
another, and their waters being derived from the Tigris, has been 
long the subject of anxious consideration. Herodotus before him, 
and Diodorus, Arrian, Pliny, Strabo, and Ammianus after him, 
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have all given their testimony the other way. As to the distances 
given, it is not clear, if Xenophon did not aliude to four par- 
ticular canals existing in his time; and if existing in the parallel 
of Imseyib or Musseyib, they may have been brought from the 
Tigris, for we have in the present day the Hubl ed Dthehheb, 
derived from the Tigris at Samerra, north of that parallel. 

But if, as there are historical reasons for believing, the four great 
canals of Babylonia derived from the Euphrates existed in Xeno- 


phon’s time, the number crossed would depend upon whether we 


place the site of battle with Bewsher at Kuneeseh, with Chesney 
at the mounds of Muhammad (Towaibeh of Bewsher), or with the 
author of “ Travels in the Track,” &c., on the parallel of Imseyib. 
This place is written Mussayib in Chesney’s map, and Moseyb in 
Bewsher’s, and it is not a little curious that there should be a site 
in the neighbourhood called Khan Haswa or Kanaswa, which as 
closely approaches the Greek Kunaxa as Kuneeseh does. If Ku- 
seneah was the site of the battle, only two canals would have pro- 
bably been crossed—those now called Saklawiyeh and Abu Ghur- 
raib: if the mounds of Muhammad, the Ruthwaniyeh, and the 
Mahmudiyeh (the latter of which Bewsher curiously depicts as 
intersected by the Ruthwaniyeh), would also have been crossed. 
If the parallel of Imseyib, the Kuthah or Iskenderiyeh canal would 
also have been passed, making five, unless, as is most probable, the 
Ruthwaniyeh, or Yusseffiah, and the Mahmudiyeh, or Nahr Melik 
—the Royal Canal—were the same.* 

Mr. Bewsher next goes on to remark that “it is worth noticing 
that the pebbly ridge close to Kuneeseh would exactly answer to 
the description of the hill mentioned by Xenophon, on which 
Artaxerxes’s cavalry made a stand after retreating = the Greeks. 
Mr. Ainsworth, in his ‘ Trackin the Footsteps of the Ten Thou- 
sand,’ says he supposes this eminence to have been a tel, or artifi- 
cial mound, as there are no natural mounds in the country; but he 
is mistaken in this latter assumption, for the ridge I allude to is 
thirteen miles long and eighty feet high, if not more.” 

The author of “Travels in the Track,” &c., crossed the par- 
ticular country in question from Felujah to Baghdad, and again 
from Baghdad to Babylon. He was not, therefore, unacquainted 
with its natural features. It is an undulating country, for the 
most part flat, but with ridges and elevations here and there. But 
as a general rule, where there is an isolated hill or mound, it is an 
artificial tel. This is one of the peculiar features of the country 
known to all who have visited it. In the particular instance in 
question, the deduction arrived at was not, onomuay so much de- 


* Bewsher does not apparently notice the Mahmudiyeh canal, but in his map 
he has a district of that name watered by a canal, which has its origin at 
Hor el Owara, has no name attached to it, and apparently intersects the Yus- 
sifieh canal of the text. 
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rived from the features of the country, as from the word used by 
Xenophon, which signifies “a mound of earth.” Bewsher’s emi- 
nence is, in his own words twice repeated, a ridge, and not a mound, 
and it lies to the north-east of Kuneeseh, and in the rear of the 
army of Cyrus. It is not usual for cavalry to make a stand, after 
retreating, in the rear of a victorious army. 

The details of the retreat of the ten thousand Greeks naturally 
lend their aid in throwing light upon the point reached in the 
advance. Xenophon says that they began their retrograde march 
as soon as it was day, having the sun on their right, and so march- 
ing northwards or north-eastwards. We cannot see any good to 
be derived from Mr. Grote’s supposing it was the mid-day sun, or 
Bewsher’s idea that the Greeks made a détour, wishing to avoid 
the troops of Artaxerxes, and perhaps keeping the pebbly ridge 
between the enemy and themselves. It must first of all be shown 
how the enemy could have got in the rear of the Greeks. Grant- 
ing a march from sunrise to sunset, of four parasangs, the Greeks 
would have reached villages from the neighbourhood of Musseyib 
at or near the ruins of Shushebar, on the derivatives of the Ro al 
River, or the district of Mahmudiyeh itself, if they followed a 
more northerly course. The Greeks are described as meeting on 
the next ies a with ditches and canals full of water, so that they 
were not able to pass without bridges, which they made wi 
tere This is precisely the character of the country around 

ahmudiyeh, as ably depicted in Bewsher’s map. The necessity 
for constructing bridges must have entailed much loss of time, and 
we cannot imagine the Greeks getting beyond the head waters of 
the Ruthwaniyeh on that day. After three days’ march they 
came to and passed through the wall of Media. Bewsher identi- 
fies the wall of Media with a wall of bricks called Hubl es Sukhr, 
to the north of the most central derivative of the Ruthwaniyeh— 
the Yuseffiyeh of the text, we suppose—and which in its prolon- 
_— towards Selucia, is marked as the Hubl es Sook, or Suk. 

0 have reached such a point, supposing the battle of Kunaxa to 
have taken place near Kuneeseh, the Greeks must have followed a 
course south of east, which being an enemy's ena is altogether 
inexplicable, and utterly opposed to the whole history of the 
Katabasis. It is also opposed to the description given of the first 
start, which was with the sun on the right hand. The natives 
also told Xenophon that the wall was sixty miles long, whereas 
the Euphrates and the Tigris are, in this portion of Babylonia, 
little more than twenty wail apart. The Hubl es Sukhr sppaire 
to have been a second line of defence to protect the fertile and 
populous districts on the Royal River, or the Moga Malka of 
Ammianus. According to the calculations laid down in the 
“Travels in the Track,” &c., the Greeks only added three miles 
to the distance advanced (seventy-five miles) from the Pylae on 
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their return to nearly the same spot, and thet after traversing a 
more devious route. 

The existence of a second wall was not unknown to geo- 

phers, D’Anville, in a map drawn for Rollin’s “ Ancient 

istory,” brought a second wall in a curve and led it to the Eu- 
phra near Babylon. Delisle also delineates a wall passing by 
Aker Kuf, to the vicinity of Babylon, The Rev. J. F, Mac- 
michael, in a letter to the writer, says, “I have had a very in- 
teresting correspondence with one of the first scholars of the day 
on the subject of that passage in the second book of the Anabasis 
where it is said that the Greeks started with Ariaeus “having the — 
sun on the night,” which Mr. Grote and others take to mean a 
south-easterly course, they rendering the Greek ‘ keeping the sun 
on the night.’ I should have had no doubt myself about the true 
mene but I was glad to fortify my own judgment with his, 
which he has given decidedly and at great length against Mr. 
Grote’s view. On this point, 2. ¢. the direction taken by Ariaecus, 
depends the whole arrangement of the route subsequently: in 
fact on this view, no other than the one you have adopted is ad- 
missible; and it harmonises exactly with the position of the wall 
of Media, supposing its identification with the Sidd Nimrud to be 
established,” : 

“The only difficulties that remain to be removed are such inci- 
dental expressions as ‘It (the wall) is not far from Babylon. I 
do not understand how he could say this, unless that he had heard 


that there was a wall near Babylon. Singularly ate there 


was once a wall—apparently an inner wall—much nearer Babylon, 
the remains of which are visible—or were so in Dr. Vincent's 
time, who records it. I have sometimes thought that Xenophon, 
who could only know by hearsay, may have heard of this, and 
confounded it with the one he passed through.” 

The suggestion is an ingenious and regsonable one, for sup- 

ing the battle to have taken place at or near Musseyib, or, 
indeed, anywhere between the inner wall and Babylon, it would 
be impossible to account for the marches described as having been 
made between the camp and the inner wall, supposing it to have 
been the wall noticed as that of the Medes on the retreat. If, on 
the other hand, we place the site of the battle of Kunaxa north of 
the Median Wall, we have to get over the statement that the line 
of retreat was not in the direction given by Xenophon, with the 
sun to the right hand. When we consider the importance of the 
statement made by Herodotus of the first navigation of the shores 
of South Africa to Ophir, that the ships sailed till they had the 
sun on their right hand—in other words, that they had crossed 
the equator—we cannot but think that the learned will hesitate in 
following the views of those who entertain the idea of a south- 
easterly course held by the retreating Greeks. “ But for the great 
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name, indeed, of Mr. Grote, and the inlievent difficulty of the 
subject, which in a measure justifies a little random speculation, 
the new theory of the positioning of the wall of Media would not 
be entitled to any serious consideration.” Such are the words im 
which a consummate scholar writes to us upon the question,* 
From the wall of Media, the Greeks made in two marches 
eight parasangs, or twenty-four miles, and passed two canals, one 
upon a bridge, the other upon seven pontoons These canals were 
derived from the Tigris, and derivatives were cut from them to 
irrigate the country. Several canals appear to have been drawn 
’ from the Tigris from above the north-eastern termination of the 
Sidd Nimrud, from the most ancient times, among the chief 
of which, in the present day, are the Ishakli, the Dujeil, or Little 
Tigris, and the Shat Aidha—the latter possibly the old bed of the 
river. The ruins of Akbara, a favourite residence of the khaliis, 
are upon its bed, whereas the city is described by Oriental writers 
as being upon the Tigris. General Chesney’ makes the Greeks 
cross the plain in a direction south of east to Shiriyat al Baitha, 
which he identifies with Sitace, in which course the Greeks would 
have only crossed the Ishakli, as far as it is at present known. In 
the “ Travels in the Track,” &c., the Greeks are supposed to have 
taken a more easterly course to Akbara, on the Shat Aidha. 
They would thus have crossed the Ishakli and the Dugeil. The 
Rev. Mr. Macmichael called attention to the fact, that Ross 
ks of the Ishakli canal as one of great antiquity (Journ. Royal 
. Soc., vol. ix. p. 443). And the same distinguished scholar 
remarks, that “ the object in making the Greeks cross the Tigris 


* The Rev. I. F. Macmichael remarks upon this point in the appendix to his 
edition of the Anabasis (p. 395): “ The northerly direction is, in fact, confirmed 
by Diodorus Siculus (xiv. 25, ad fin.), who tells us that the generals in council 
with Ariaeus decided to start off ‘ ¢owards Paphlagonia ; and for Paphla- 
gonia they started, indicating a more northerly aim than in Ariaeus’s message 

Anab. II. i.3). The same expression ‘towards Paphlagonia’ occurs again m 

iodorus (xiv. 27) to describe the northerly route along the Tigris; in fact, 
the direction that a Greek would understand by it would be almost due north. 
-. . We conclude, then, that they commenced the retreat after joining Ariaeus 
(II. ii. 8) in a northerly direction, and continued it with Tissaphernes—who 
was journeying homewards—far enough in this direction to pass out of HY 
lonia ; for on the fifth day of the retreat they passed within the Median Wall, 
an expression which can only signify an entry into Babylonia. The line of 
route suggested by Mr. Ainsworth, viz. somewhere to the north side of the 
wall, but not, I think, by Pylae, which is not mentioned in the retreat, is appa- 
rently the only one consistent with the data, geographical and historical, of the 
problem.” ‘This is quite correct, north to the open country at the western end 
of the wall, and then north-west through the wall to Sittaki, keeping, as 
General Chesney remarked, clear of the Hor or marshes of Akar Kuf. The 
question of reading ‘‘ within the wall” is discussed at ne in the “ Commen- 
tary on the Anabasis of Xenophon,” attached to the Rev. J. S. Watson’s 
edition of the Anabasis (p. 298). The same translation is adopted in Dr. 
Anthon’s edition of the Anabasis. 
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so low down as at Shiriyat al Baitha, on the ‘White River,’ is, 
that he (General Chesney) may not have to take them up the 
Zab, and yet to make them cross that river at its mouth, and this 
obliges him to compress the two days’ march before reaching 
Larissa (Nimrud) into seven miles. The first of the two marches 
was no doubt a short one, but the other was eevee | a long 
one.” If this criticism applies to the crossing the Tigris at 
Shiriyat al Baitha, how much more so will it apply to the theory 
advocated by Grote and Bewsher of their having crossed the 
Tigris at or beyond the embouchure of the Diyalah river? 

t is not essential, however, to any explanation of the march of the 
Greeks across the plain from the Median Wall to the River Tigris, 
that any existing beds of canals should be referred to, for the 
Arabs of Balad informed Captain Lynch that there were anciently 
two canals, which, like the wall of Media, ran across from the 
Tigris to the Euphrates—one from Istabolat, near where the 
Dujeil leaves the Tigris, called Jalilu-l-Darb, and one that ran 
from the Dujeil itself, called Bu Khaimah. This statement lends 
additional weight to the view entertained in the “ Travels in the 
Track,” &c. (p. 110), that possibly Xenophon was not wrong after 
all, and that the northerly part of the doin of Babylonia was in 
his time watered from the Tigris. 

The positioning of Sitace or Sittace, now more classically ren- 
dered Sittaki, has been the subject of much speculation. General 
Chesney, we have seen, placed it at Shiriyat al Baitha; the author 
of “Travels in the Track,” &c., supposed that the summer resi- 
dence of the khalifs—Akbara—rose upon the site, for it was a 
pleasant place, and, in the time of Xenophon, the Greeks are 
described as encamping close to the town, near a large and beau- 
tiful park, thick with trees of every kind. Sir Henry Rawlinson, 
a great authority, thinks that the western suburbs of Baghdad 
were built on the ruins of Sittaki (Bombay Government Records, 
No. xlii. note to p. 3). Mr. Grote has placed them on the 
eastern side of the Tigris, and about three miles to the southward 
of Baghdad (Map accompanying vol. ix). Mr. Rawlinson, in 
the map prefacing the first volume of his “ Ancient Monarchies,” 
has placed Sittaki, or Psittace (this we suppose from Stephanus), 
thirty-three or thirty-four miles to the south-eastward of the 
Diyalah river, and on the eastern bank; and Mr. Bewsher is 
inclined to follow this last view of the subject, more particularly 
from Strabo having described Sittaki as being on the road from 
Babylon to Susa, and five hundred stadia from the latter city. 

But there certainly must be some confusion of sites here. Save. 


phon was the first to notice Sittaki, and we have seen where the 
study of the movements of the Greeks on their retreat, keeping 
in consideration the distance given from the Median Wall, and 


the distances subsequently travelled by Opis to the well-established 
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site of Larissa, have led Chesney and the author of “Travels in 
the Track,” &c., to place it. But the Psittace of Stephanus, 
written Sittace by some, and the Sitace of Xenophon, appear, as 
suggested by Cellarius (Notitie Orbis Antiqui, p. 663), to have 
been two totally different places. The Psittace to the eastwards, 
according to Ptolemy and Pliny, between the Tigris and the Tor- 
nadatus, Cellarius says, cannot indeed be same as the Sittace of 
Xenophon, which is distinctly described as fifteen stadia from the 
first-mentioned river. 

The five hundred stadia, or fifty miles of Strabo, on the road 
from Babylon to Susa, would fall on the Tigris precisely where 
the ruins of a bridge (Al Kantarah) exist, on what was anciently 
the high road from Babylon to Susa, also known as the road of 
Semiramis.* This bridge was seen by Kinneir (Travels, &c., 

. 501), and a sketch of it is given in Mignan’s “ Travels in 
Chaldes,” (p. 30). There is a mound of ruin in the neighbour- 
hood marked in Chesney’s map as “Ibn Flavele,” and a modern 
mud castle, called Serut. It is needless to remark that the Greeks, 
unless purposely misled, were altogether out of their way, either on 
the Diyalah, or at this still more remote point of Babylonia.t 

Looking upon the Hubl-es-Sukhr as the Wall of Media, Bew- 
sher identifies the canals passed by the Greeks after reaching that 
wall, with the Nahr Malka, and the old canal, the bed of which is 
now called Hubl-el-Dthehheb. This latter, he says, was either a 
continuation of the Nahr Malka, or a stream from the Tigris. 
This is allowing Xenophon to have been at least possibly right in 
regard to one of the canals, both of which, he says, were derived 
from the Tigris. As'to Sittaki, he supposes that place to be re. 
ages by ruins on the eastern bank of the Tigris now called 

eir, situated, according to Lieutenant Collingwood’s map, at a 
distance of sixty-seven y rater yards, or a trifle over thirty-eight 
miles from Babel, and sixty-six thousand yards, or over thirty- 
seven miles from the mouth of the Diyalah river, which Mr. Raw- 
linson identifies with the Physcus, and upon which he places Opis 
at a distance of three miles from the Tigris. The Greeks are de- 
scribed by Xenophon as marching twenty parasangs in four da 
after crossing the Tigris to Opis. That is to say, four marches 
equal to sixty miles, which, even adding three miles up the Physcus, 
would, if represented by thirty-nine miles—the distance of Deir 
from the Diyalah—be doing a violence to the record of the Ana- 


* Researches in Assyria, p. 179. 
This mound is about two hundred feet in circumference and forty feet high, 

and is described in the writer’s notes as Felalil. The adjacent modern fort of 
Serut is quadrangular, with round towers at the angles. There are many other 
smaller mounds of ruin in the same vicinity. The ruins of the bridge were 
visible in the bed of the river at the low season in August, but were covered in 
December, when the causeway on the right bank was alone to be seen. This 
was about a mile higher up the river than Serut. 
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basis, which the author of the “‘ Travels in the Track,” &c., has 
on no occasion permitted himself. Indeed, if there is one thing 
more striking than another in Xenophon’s admirable record of the 
ition af Cyrus, it is that in Asia Minor, Syria, Kurdistan, 
other parts of the narrative, where identifications are easy 
compared with the difficulties presented by the routes in Baby- 
lonia and Armenia, the accuracy of the Athenian is invariable. 
Finding this to be the case, the author of “ Travels in the Track,” 
&c., preferred even doubt or obscurity, which could only be re- 
ferred to its true source, the want of better information, than a 
reckless trifling with Xenophon’s fi . The tremendous mis- 
take made by ell and D’ Anville in supposing that Xenophon 
had by oversight misplaced the distances of Belesis to Thapsacus, 
and from Thapsacus to the Araxes, in order to enable those dis- 
tinguished geographers to identify Thapsacus with Deir on the 
Euphrates, was a caution. 
hesney placed Opis fifty-seven miles to the northward of 
hdad, close to one of the heads of the Nahrwan canal, which 
he identified with the Physcus. Lynch placed it a little west of 
the mouth of the Adhim, which several have identified with the 
Physcus. Mr, Grote has given Opis the same site, apparently, as 
Chesney. Commander Jones, in a paper sent in to Government 
in 1851, announces the discovery of the site of the ancient Opis, 
and which he supposes to be marked by ruins at a place called 


Manjur, about thirty-eight geographical miles north of Baghdad 
sak Government Records, No. xliii. p. 215°. The author of 


“ Travels in the Track,” &c., identified Opis with the ruins known 
as Eski-Baghdad, or old Baghdad, on the Katur or Nahrwan. 

The ruins near the mouth of the Adhim were first visited by 
Mr. Ross, and subsequently by Captain Lynch and his party. 
The author of “ Travels in the Track,” &c., was himself at first 
inclined to think that if Akbara was on the old bed of the Tigris, 
so still more ought Opis to be so; and at the point where the 
Adhim would, if rolonged beyond the actual bed of the Tigris, 
have fallen into the old Tigris, are extensive ruins, designated 
Babilin, or “ the little Babel”—a not inappropriate name to a city 
| a upon the decline of Babylon (Res. in Assyria, &c., 
p- ; 

“Opis,” says Dr. Vincent, “ appears to have risen into eminence 
upon the decline of the Assyrian cities on the Tigris, several of 
which Xenophon found deserted; and it seems to have decayed in 
its turn, as eleucia and Apamea, the creation of the Seleucidae, 

me conspicuous.” It was only a village in the time of Strabo, 
and in the age of Ptolemy, when Ctesiphon was growing up into 
a capital, it had so far sunk as not to be admitted into his cata- 
logue. Herodotus noticed it before Xenophon as pre-eminently 
the city on the Tigris in the time of Cyrus the Great (i. 189.) 
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Xenophon deseribes it as being in his time a large and pulous 
city, and one of the historians of Alexander the Great describes 
the Persians as placing obstacles in the river to prevent the 
Macedonians navigating to their city. 

On this subject. Captain Lynch says: “On looking back to our 
morning’s observations, and the information drawn from the Arabs 
yesterday and in former conversations, we were much inclined to 
adopt the supposition that the level plain over which we had been 
wandering through ruins this morning and yesterday, as far as the 
dry bed, about three miles or a little farther on, was once an 
island, and that the Tigris, dividing at the end of the Median 
Wall, swept by the ruins which we noted, some of which may be 
Opis, as the line of the Adhim, if continued on the map, would 

near them; but I see no reason for supposing that the river 
Aid not likewise run in its present course at the same time, that is, 
with the variations its banks now indicate, and which are the 
work of a long period, during which the Adhim could not have 
crossed it; nor is it probable that it was crossed by Xenophon, so 
that we may still look for Opis in the few ruins near the confluence 
of the Tigris and Adhim.” 

Sir Henry Rawlinson remarks that the identification of Opis 
must obviously depend upon the antiquity of the Katur or 
Nahrwan excavation. “ From the account of Xenophon,” says 
the distinguished orientalist, “ we certainly should not suppose t 
canal to have existed at the time of the retreat; but if it can be 
apt to be of an earlier age, then the Physcus will be represented 

y the canal rather than the Adhim, and Opis must be removed 
— Fw present supposed position to near the ruins of Eski- 
d.’ 
he question is, indeed, simply this: Supposing the Greeks to 
have crossed the Tigris above the Diyalah (and we have seen that 
taking them across the river, even as far south as the bridge on the 
highway from Babylon to Susa, would not give more than half 
the distance to the Diyalah as is described by Xenophon to have 
been traversed between the passage of the river and where they 
came to the Physcus), where is that river which had a bridge upon 
it, and a large and populous city called Opis? Unquestionably 
the Adhim, is the reply, if things were in the same condition that 
they are now. But here comes the Rey, The Tigris appears 
to have altered its bed, and it remains, as Captain Lynch says, to 
suppose that some water flowed by its present bed, or the Adhim 
would have flowed on to the old bed. 

But there is more than that; one or more canals of great 
antiquity flowed from a considerable distance up the Tigris, east- 
ward of Baghdad, to the Diyalah, and were prolonged even 
beyond that river. If these canals existed in the time of Xenophon, 
they would have intercepted the waters of the Adhim, and the 
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first canal met with would, therefore, have been the Physcus. The 
Nahr-wan, or Katur, had a bridge across its mouth, whilst the 
Adhim does not appear to have had any such. 

The Oriental geographers describe the Adhim as stones bya 
bund or dam, and its waters turned off into the canals called Nahr 
Batt and Nahr Rathan. Yakut, who calls all that part of the 
Nahr-wan which is north of the Diyalah Katul, describes this 
canal, which in all the more ancient Arabian geographies, as in 
Tabari and Zakariya Kazvini, is written Katur, as more ancient 
than the Nahr-wan, having been excavated in remote antiquity, 
and subsequently repaired both by Anushirwan and Harun-al- 
Rashid; and it is probable, as Sir Henry Rawlinson remarks, that 
the Sassanians, and after them the Khalifs, only repaired the 
ancient excavation which dated from the time of the Assyrian 
monarchs, and was therefore in existence at the epoch of the retreat 
of the ten thousand. This Katur appears to have hid its origin, 
at one period of its history, at all events, by three different 
branches, and in Abu’lfada’s time it was below the junction of 
these three streams that it was known by the name of Katur. 
According to Tabari, the most northerly of these branches, which 
had its ongin at Imam Dur, a short distance above Eski-Baghdad, 
was the real original Katur. 

The text of Xenophon does not express plainly whether the 
Greeks came to Opis before or after passing the bridge on the 
Physcus. Both Durand Eski-Ba hdad have a history attached to 
them, and the two were connected by a “noble bridge,” now called 
Kantarat-el-Rasasi, or the “leaden bridge,” from its foundations, 
formed of large hewn stones, being joined by iron clamps and 
melted lead (Ross, Journ. Royal Geol. Soc., xi. p. 129). Dur, ac- 
cording to Sir Henry Rawlinson, corresponds to the Rusa or Sura 
of Theophanes and Cedrenus in their account of the campaign of 
Heraclius. Eski-Baghdad was the metropolis of southern Assyria, 
not only as Opis, but during the Sassanian dynasty, and was 
variously designated as Dastagerd, Kerkh, and Beit Saluk. Captain 
Lynch makes the Median Wall terminate at Jibbarah, which 
would give it a length of little more than forty miles; but it is not 
impossible that further explorations may show that it extended 
farther towards the origin of the Katur, when it would have the 
sixty miles’ length given to it by Xenophon, and at the same time 
start from the neighbourhood of Opis, as described by Strabo on 
the authority of Eratosthenes. 
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HER WINNING WAYS. 
A NOVEL. 


I. 
EARLY TIMES 


Mary PRreENTIS was endowed with the qualities that render a 
woman great—-strength of purpose in a just cause, and patience in 
suffering—she was fascinating in manner and lovely beyond con- 
ception. To these she owed her final triumph in a struggle that 
might else have baffled the friends who advocated her cause. 

i) ohn Prentis, her son, was thus formed in an heroic mould. 
He had within him the seeds of his mother’s character, and their 

owth was the more hardy, perhaps, from being nursed by female 

ands. Before his birth he was deserted by his father, whom he 
had never the pleasure of knowing. While at his mother’s breast 
he escaped across a frontier from the pursuit of soldiery. Before 
he could walk he fled across an ocean two thousand miles wide and 
unfathomable. Before he was seven years old he had lived in as 
many different places, and was then settled down for a time by the 
advice of counsel, for certain reasons, at Northport, where he was 
rded by zealous friends, and watched by eager foes, who for his 
Efe would have forfeited almost anything short of their own. 

There, though a source of comsidinal heentennio to his young 
mother, the epic child was the pet of a warm nest, which, like a 
nest of boxes, fitted into each other’s affections, through the dimi- 
nishing series of grandmother, mother, and son, a happy firm. 
His situation, however, was not without its hardships; he was not 
allowed to move a step without his mother’s sanction, and she was 
not allowed to move a step without that of his grandmother. 
Johnny was a strong fellow, and, being under hourly restraint, 
he had visions of exercise in his dreams. It was not likely that 
he could appreciate all the caution that was Lpereng on his behalf, 
or enjoy short walks with his mother or maid while he saw younger 
boys than himself at liberty to go about at all times, and where 
they pleased; if, then, he gave his relations trouble, it was only 
what they had a right to expect. In fact, he was getting too big 
to be a the sole management of women. 

Mary Prentis and her mother, Mrs. Fairfax, were given to 
debate on the subject in the presence of Johnny; not that they in- 
tended him to hear their conversation, but the whispers in which 
it was carried on as he sat at his book were always more or less 
audible. 

. _ “You cannot be more anxious than myself, dear Mary, to let 
the boy have good long walks; indeed, it is necessary to his health, 
and he gets more and more restless every day.” , 
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“ Shall I write about it to the lawyers? It is very hard, but we 
must not lose sight of him for a moment.” 


“ If some man could be engaged to take charge of him, I should 
not be so much afraid.” 


There was a tap at the door. 

“Mr. Frere sends his compliments,” said Nancy Brown, the 
maid, who had entered, “ and if you would like Master John to go 
out with Mr. Twisleton, James Flower will call at the door for him.” 

“Tt is very difficult to decide what is best,” the mother an- 
swered. 


“Tt will not be easy to hold the boy in much longer; it requires 
a man,” exclaimed Nancy. 

“T am at a loss what to do. I wish something would happen.” 

Hearing this remark of his mother, Johnny watched her as she 
walked to the window and looked out, while she sighed for an 
answer, unable to frame one herself. 

“T should like to go to school!” he called out. 

“T foresaw this,” she said, with an expression of despair. “I 
will write to Mr. Stewart at once——” 

Mary would have finished the sentence, but was interrupted by 
an exclamation of Johnny: 

“There goes James and the Borough !” 

The boy was off like a shot. 

“Run, Nancy; bring him back; and pray ask James and Mr. 


Twisleton to come in,” said the mother. 


“You have just wished for something to happen,” said Mrs. 
Fairfax, “so you ought to be pleased.” 


“JT meant a dissolution,” said Mary, as she followed Nancy to 
the street door. : 

Johnny had heard Mr. Frere’s proposal, and, eager for his walk, 
had pursued the itinerant party to the centre of the Crouch, but 
was speedily dragged back by Nancy. 

Mrs. Prentis had witnessed the little revolt with lightning in 
her eyes, and she now returned with a look of agony, as if she had 
been struck by the flash. 

“Be more calm, my dear child,” said Mrs. Fairfax. 
ne will try to be so,” answered Mary. And she wrung her 

nds. : 

“James is not able to come in,” spluttered Nancy, who panted 
so hard that her stay-bone worked up and down as if it was dying 
for want of Nancy’s breath. “It wants a man,” said she, pressing 
her hand to her bosom. 


“Walk in, James; I want to speak to you,” said Mary, ap- 
proaching the front door. 

“Not now, if you please, madam,” whispered James. “I can- 
not leave my master, and it would take him a quarter of an hour 
to getin. You know how slow he is when he sees a door.” 
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“Do you think that you could take Johnny with you, James?” 

“ Yes, madam, with pleasure.” ' 

“ But suppose, James, you should let him out of your sight. 
Oh, what should I do!” 

“T will hold his hand in mine, and bring him back as safe as I 
took him away,” said James Flower. | 

“T am sure I can trust him to you. Wait only one minute!” 

Saying this, she desired Nancy to put Johnny into a clean 
collar, and brush his hair. 

“ What nonsense,” said Johnny, looking cross. 

Nancy snatched his hand and led him to his room, he frowning 
violently all the way. 

The disposition of Nancy was fierce or affectionate as the 
humour took her. She was so well pleased, however, at the idea 
of Johnny’s walk, that she reproached his frowns only for the sake 
of consistency while she hurried him through his toilet. ‘That 
done, she observed that such a face as his did not make him look 

retty. 
: ithout heeding her remarks he hastened towards the stairs. 

“ Master Johnny!” exclaimed she, as he reached the door. 

“ What?” replied he, going more slowly. 

“ Master Johnny!” exclaimed she, a little louder, as he reached 
the stairs. . 

“What ?” said he, standing still. 

“Ts that how you treat your dear Nancy ?” 

Johnny laughed, and returned to kiss her. 

“There; now you have got a pretty face again.” 

She smiled long after he had left her, as she stood at the win- 
dow, and looked after him with his hair-brush still in her hand, 
She loved him fondly, and flattered herself that he made rapid 
advances under her moral training, while in reality, by correcting 
him one hour and spoiling him another, she managed to keep him 
stationary. Though the servant, she was the friend of this little 
family; no month’s warning had ever hung over her, like a moon 
in a wintry sky. She had her oddities, but without these she 
would no longer have been Nancy Brown. | 

Now Nancy was a native of Virginia, so in speaking through 
hernose she was not remarkable; but she spelt through it too, and 
in that respect was singular. ‘Though her language, for the most 
Bre is corrected in the text, a specimen or two ought to be named. 

he would call a mother a “ bother,” which was far from true; 
and what was rather offensive, she pronounced Master Johnny as 
“Bastard Joddy.” “Oh, Bastard Joddy!” she would exclaim, 
“is that how you return the goodness of your best of bothers?” 

Mrs. Prentis had remained at the door while the boy was 
ready, entreating James to be careful of him, until he was at last 
Puzzled to conceive what could possibly happen. 
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“ What is the danger,” said James, “ in a place like this, where 
two. people in the street at a time brings out a third to wonder 
what can be going on? At the end of summer there is grass 
enough on the road to pay the expenses of — 

“ But,” said Mrs. Prentis, “the boy has no father to help him.” 

This remark smote the conscience of James, who was the father 
of a neglected son. . 

“] will hold the young gentleman by the hand all the way,” 
said the valet; “he shall see the school, and that will put him on 
his mettle.” 7 

It was an unfortunate remark, but the party had fairly started, 
and it was too late to add néw injunctions. 

“ Qh, Nancy, I fear that I have been doing wrong,” said Mary 
Prentis. 

“ It is of no use to be so nervous about the boy,” replied Nancy; 
* you will soon fidget yourself to death.” 

“ You would not say so,” said Mary, “if you were the mother 
of that poor boy, instead of me.” 

“ As for that,” replied Nancy, a little hurt, “I have had parents, 
though I have never had a child; and there is not any great dif- 
ference between the two, at least in point of feeling.” 

. = do you think he will be safe ?” 

“ What could possibly happen, in broad daylight, too, and under 
the care of that tall man? es 

James Flower, too, was somewhat of an oddity, and with the 
exception of his duty to his master, he took everything easy, so 
much so that he had acquired for himself the name of Mr. Twisle- 
ton’s Easy Man. James even neglected his only son. Having 
put him out to board and lodge with the laundress, he allowed her 
to keep him dirty. It must be conceded, however, that Jim the 
younger was a most offensive lad; of that there could be no doubt; 
and that he was very stupid, whence he was shamefully persecuted 
at his school. His father had pitied him, had grown sick of him, 
and had at length weaned himself from him, as if the proverb had 
changed, and the boy had been mother, instead of father, to the 
man. 

Mr. Twisleton, the lord of the manor, was sadly afflicted, and 
had been for many years resident with Mr. Frere, the apothecary 
of Northport, that far-famed rotten borough. 

It was well for Mr. Twisleton that he had so devoted a servant 
to attend to his many wants, for all his old friends had deserted 
him, except the marchioness, his affectionate sister; but it was of 
no consequence, for he had forgotten them; indeed he did not 
know that he had ever possessed any. To do them justice, they 

were the last to give him up; they held on till his own reason 
abandoned him. They only followed suit. When he had fits— 
and these of every kind was he subject to, except fits of laughter 
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—his friends had starts. But Mr. Twisleton had feelings; he was 
sensible of kindness, and pleased at being spoken to. He was, 
above all, conscious of being a gentleman, and probably still felt 
that the liberties of his borough reposed within his spirit. 

Yes, within his spirit—for of that rotten borough the may who 
had lost his wits was the owner; and two members were returned 
to parliament through the influence of his name! 


II, 


THE EASY MAN, 


Tre Easy Man, James Flower, had by some means or other 
acquired a habit of whispering; but how, it is not so easy to say 
of a person in his rank of life. Privy councillors whisper, so do 
lovers, so do visitors to the gallery at St. Paul’s. It may have 
been that, having a turn for gossip, he wished his words to be kept 
secret, and it is decidedly a Seunah of confidence to spread abroad 
what has been whispered in your ear; echo herself sets an honour- 
able example, in never repeating a whisper. Though tall and 
strong—a rare union of qualities—James was indolent; owing no 
doubt to the light duties of his office, the responsibility it entailed, 
and the dignity it conferred on him; for Mr. Twisleton was ever 
a great man in his eyes. He had no sense of the ridiculous, 
otherwise he would have been witty. The fun he gave rise to was 
abundant, but he did not see it; when droll, he intended to be 
doleful. Ifyou laughed at his absurd and solemn sayings, he con- 
cluded that you were not attending, but were amused at your own 
thoughts; for people can laugh at their own without their taking 
offence, though not always at another’s thoughts on the same 
liberal terms. 

“Where are we going?” Johnny inquired, full of excitement. 

“Tt does not matter to Mr. Twisleton where we go,” answered 
James. “I was going to take you to the school.” 

“What for?” said Johnny. 

“ Because I promised your mother to show it to you, and to talk 
to you about learning.” 

“What are the masters’ names?” asked Johnny. 

“The head master is Mr. Hexamer, and the second is Mr. 
Fiddle; they call him second fiddle, so perhaps he plays.” 

“What do they teach?” 

_“The same as other schools: reading and spelling, writing and 
ciphering, and the use of the globes to boys who mean to travel.” 

“That is not much, is it?” said Johnny. 

“My son Jim learns it all,” said James; “but it is too much 
for him.” | 
“What does he have to spell?” 
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“His names.” 

“ What does he have to write?” * © . 

“His names.” 

“ And what does he have to cipher?” 

“His canings and floggings; I am afraid not much besides. 
The times he is caned, the times he is flogged, these he has to 
add up from memory; for he must do something, and real figures 
are beyond him.” 

“Then it must be a very bad school.” 

“ Rotten,” observed James. 

«‘ And what are his names besides Jim Flower ?” 

“ Whatever they please to call him: Thickhead and Numbskull 
are the favourites.” 

“Ts that his lesson?” 

“No; he can never say his lesson, so they set him up on the 
form, and tell him to spell the names they give him at the time, 
before the whole school.” 

“Such bad names,” said Johnny. 

“Yes, such unchristian names,” replied the parent. 

“ And they beat him, too?” 

“Yes, dreadfully. I feel sometimes inclined to interfere, for 
often he comes back with every eye in his head struck black. I 
could call him by bad names at home, though God forbid! without 
his going out there to learn them.” 

By this time they had reached the school-house. 

“I dare say at this moment the nose of poor Jim is being 
bottled,” resumed James. 

“ What do you mean?” asked Johnny. 

~“T do not know myself, except that they take him off his guard 
and flick his nose with their thumb and finger, and it being 
stunned, it swells up to the size of a bottle.” 

“T thought that boys were punished by being set tasks,” said 
Johnny. 

“ When they can do them,” said James; “ but my boy Jim, he 
cannot, so they cane him, and flog him, and bottle his nose.” 

“ And what has he learned in geography? for that is uncom- 
monly easy.” 

“ Hexamer’s projection, chiefly,” replied James. 

““'Mercator’s, you mean.” 

“No, I mean Hexamer’s.” 

“ What is that?” 

“Seizing a boy under the chin, and flinging him backwards on 
the floor.” 

“Is that how Jim is served?” 

“Yes, that is his winding up; I wonder he goes next day. Mr. 
Hexamer taps the globe with his cane, and asks the boy its use. 
He answers, that it is used for furniture; and hasn’t he seen a 
globe in the parlour at Mr. Frere’s?” - 
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“Then the master explains to him what it is for, of course.” 

* No,” said James, “ he then bids him look and find out some 
new country; the other day he told him to seek New Guinea, and 
the boy was so nervous that he looked on the floor.” 

“Didn’t he help Jim to find it?” 

“Well, he did tell him to look on the globe, and the boy 
turned the globe, and felt all round it, for he wasn’t aware that it 
would spin.” 

a Didn't Mr. Hexamer laugh? ’ 

“No, he didn’t; but he called him the worst name I have: ever 
heard; then flung him.” 

“ What name, James?” 

“T will tell you just as it happened: ‘ Captain Blubberchops !’— 
that was what Mr. Hexamer said—‘ you have made three voyages 
round the world, or, rather, you have spun it three times 
round you, and you have not been able to discover a little island ; 
so now let us substitute the flat for the globular, and try what that 
will do to wake up your sleepy head. You know Hexamer’s 
— don’t you? Get along, you rank, salt-buttered knave !’ 

ith those words he flung him.” 

They then quitted classic soil, and proposed to extend their walk 
round the town, surveying the houses of some of the principal in- 
habitants on their way. But they had not advanced far before 
they reached a gutter, the crossing of which had at all times pre- 
sented engineering difficulties to Mr. Twisleton’s eyes, His 
senses were strangely alive to obstacles in their path; to few 
things more than to a gutter, unless it were a front door. His two 
ordinary paces were a trot and a dead stand; these on an average 
were equal to a walk, in point of time; but he had a jump in 
reserve, which, with much effort, he exercised on extraordinary 
occasions. As was his custom, he trotted in advance of his party, 
pulling up at intervals until overtaken, and little heeded by his 
man. But on reaching the gutter, he stood longer than usual, 
and surveyed its brink before taking the passage, while he sniffed 
as if he had encountered the unwholesome breezes of a dead sea. 
Having thus far satisfied his mind, his next step was to retreat, for 
he — the gift of trotting backwards with celerity. Then he 
advanced again, receded, and re-advanced; finally, after several 
such tentatives, his triumph resounded on the other side in a heavy 
flat-footed jump. 

After this achievement, James resumed his discourse, which, for 
a short period, had been thus interrupted. 

“Tam glad there are no boys about,” said he; “for after Mr. 
Twisleton has crossed they are apt to cheer, and often to mount 
his back, and that agitates him. I would have had him in to see 
your mamma, but it takes so long to get him through a door; 
rain or hail, lightning or thunder, it does not assist him. I 
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think he sees his old livery servants making faces at him, and 
stopping up the way; if so, the more*to his credit that he gets in 
at all.” 

“But what can he see when he crosses the gutter?” asked 
Johnny. 

“ And it takes him half an hour to lie down in bed,” pursued 
James, not heeding the last question. “TI lift him in, and he lays 
himself down by een swayed to and fro by his fancies, till at 
last he feels the pillow.” 

“What does he see in the gutter, do you suppose?” 

“ T wonder what it is,” said James; “something, no doubt. It 
may be the soap-suds; perhaps he thinks the bubbles may burst 
and crack.” 

“Tam very sorry for him,” said Johnny. 

“You would be sorry if you saw how they pinched Jim’s ears,” 
replied James, his thoughts now reverting to his son. 

“Who does?” asked Johnny. 

“Why the masters; I was speaking of Jim; his ears grow 
worse and worse.” 

“Are they very long?” inquired Johnny, with an innocent 
look. 

“ They have been sore very long; he was born with them, and 
has been otherwise afflicted. His poor mother died ef him soon 
after she gave him his birth.” 

They had passed into another street, and now stood by the 
rectory, a substantial brick house near the church. 

“That is Mr. Wynn's,” noticed James; “ but let us get on, for 
if any of the boys or girls observe us from the window, they will 
tiirn us into fun; they are the rudest family in all Northport. It 
is shocking to witness such an example set by the sons of the 
clergy. It is the fault of the parents, though they are very nice 
people, I must say. It isa aida living; besides, the rector takes 
the duty at Cupton, Lipton, and Slipton, for the sake of the shoot- 
ing, which is of the best. Have you seen Mrs. Wynn?” 

“ Yes,” said Johnny, “she visits us sometimes.” 

“Tt is a pity she has that squint, for it spoils both eyes, though 
only the fault of one; but she is a fine woman, and very pleasant 
we Foy And you have seen Mr. Wynn?” 

“ Yes, at church.” 

“Some people think him a better man at church than out of 
doors,” said James, in quite a low whisper; “he has a receipt for 
not paying his bills on week-days. Have you seen the Miss 
Wynns?” 

“Sometimes,” said Johnny, abstractedly. 

“There is not much difference between them in age, though 
one is fair and the other as dark as an olive. Have you ever seen 
the four Master Wynns? ” 
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“No; but I shall do so at school.” 

“That is what I wished to hear, that you would go to school; 
I promised your mamma to talk to you about it, and put you on 
your mettle. But you will not find the sons of the clergy there.” 

“Why not, they are only boys.” 

“But they showed more spirit than was suitable to their ages,” 
said James. 

“ How could they do that?” 

“Mr. Hexamer called the eldest out and told him to strip, 
which he did, but instead of submitting to be flogged, he put up 
his fists and offered to fight his master, so they were all with- 
drawn.” 

“How does Harry Frere get on at school?” asked Johnny. 

“Not very well,” said James; “his ears have been a good deal 
trifled with of late by Mr. Fiddle, and sad complaints are sent to 
his father, many more than he can cure.” 

Mr. Frere was the apothecary.) 

hey had now promenaded the town, and turning down a 
street that led to the beach, they passed the blacksmith’s shop. 

“That is Shadrack working at his blast,” observed James, 
pointing to the man atthe forge. “ He isa giant, and he preaches 
every Sunday at the chapel down in Briny Hollow. He has 
burst his pulpit twice within the present year with holding forth.” 

The explanation of this astounding statement was not asked or 

iven, but in after times, when recurring to the days of his child- 
ool Johnny wondered what could have been its meaning. Some 
trivial expression will often- leave an indelible mark on the me- 
mory, while subjects of higher import are forgotten. 

The ramble was prolonged to the beach, and extended over 
nearly two hours, and on the whole had given the heroic Johnny 
unmixed pleasure. It had confirmed him in his wish to join the 
school, despite all the discouraging accounts given by James, for 
he had sense enough to glean from them that the boys who had 
failed there were either wanting in good conduct or ability, 
over both of which he believed himself to have an unlimited 


command. 


Il. 


THE ROTTEN BOROUGH. 


Events succeed each other very fast, they are soon forgotten; 
it is possible, therefore, that the rotten borough, an ancient institu- 
tion of yesterday, and its odd doings, may be to some young 
readers a thing unknown. ‘ heache 

One such appendage to property, influence, and rank, its rights 
how extinct, was Northport, a place rotten to the core, and in this 
circumstance lay its great value. It had been in the family of the 
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Vanes for ‘many generations, and in that of the Twisletons for as 
many more. It fad belonged to the Vanes of Cupton, had passed 
by marriage to the Twisletons of Lipton, and by descent to the 
Vane-Twistetons of Shipton, then by intermarriage to the Twisle- 
ton-Vanes of Pulpiton, and in due succession to the Vane-Twisle- 
ton-Vanes of Livingston, and the Twisleton-Vane-Twisletons of 
Godston. 

Northport could boast of its site; it was one of much beauty, 
half encircled by rich manors and half by the waters. To the 
north was beach and ocean, with a stately line of cliffs which had 
chalked themselvcs up on the west, and with a briny marsh on the 
east. Behind, to the south, was a long broad valley of fields, 
villages, and woods. | 

The shore, bold and open, was kept carefully swept by the 
waves, which in the course of ages had raised an embankment of 
shingle, always sprinkling damp sea-weeds to lay the dust. 
Through this high beach the brine filtered at high fide, and fed a 
hungry marsh or backwater, where decayed zoophytes, packed in 
their own scum and imported from the Baltic (as German yeast) 
fermented joyfully in the sunshine, and gave out ghastly exhala- 
tions. The vapours ascended, twined themselves round the soft 
sea breeze, and were wafted over the borough, affording it typhus 
during the whole sick season. At the same time, as a protection 
to the town, a Martello tower, sunk as if by its own weight into 
the swamp, pointed its great gun the other way at the laughmg 
breakers. 

As the town itself was the early scene of adventures on which 
this story is founded, it must be described. 

The “ Marine Villas” faced the noxious marsh, and looked upon 
the sea; a place called “ Rotten-row,” standing at right angles to 
it, looked on the downs. The houses in “ Rotten-row” reached a 
certain distance, when they were joined by partners standing up 
opposite to them and proposing, with a view to setting up a street. 
But a high and open green, called the Crouch, elbowed the street 
southwards into the town, and formed a pleasant opening to the 
tenements abutting on it. 

The last house in Rotten-row thus favoured was occupied by 
Mr. Prentis, the last but five by Mr. Frere, the apothecary. 

Between the house of Mr. Frere and the Marine Villas stood the 
mansion of the present Mr. Twisleton, and the gardens, once a 
charming residence. Opposite to it, and in a line with the Crouch, 
there was a field enclosed by a low flint wall. Three sides of the 
wall were straight; the fourth side had bent itself crooked in 
symbol of respect. Instead of running parallel with the front of 
the mansion, it made a bow to the door, then retired backwards 
into asemicircle. As it never came forward again, the line had to 


be completed by white posts, and lest these should be started for 
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foreign parts, agreeably with their propensity to travel rather than 
with their propensity to stand still, they were loosely chained. 
This done, there arose a question which up to that moment had 
been overlooked: it was whether the passing boy, defiant of the 

allows, might not be tempted, as if in mockery of law, to stopand 
oe a swing? To meet the doubt, and to set it at rest for ever, 
every fifth link in the chain was provided with a triple spike; the 
consequence was that a boy was no sooner seated than he was up 
again, repenting of what he had done. 

Alongside the mansion was a spacious enclosure, embracing the 
garden; and since everything connected with the borough was 
more or less dead, so it is not surprising that the grounds should 
have been laid out, not exactly like a corpse, but like the design 
on a coffin-lid, the brasswork on which affords often a striking re- 
semblance to a parterre. But now the whole garden seemed to 
have passed away, and its remains to have been left to the worms. 
The old gravel walks had come to an end, and were decently 
buried and turfed over, so that not a stone remained to mark the 
spot where they lay. The place was in weeds, the emblem of 
mourning. The apricot and peach, with pallid and sallow cheeks, 
hung listless from the walls, having torn out their own nails in the 
last painful struggle. Honeysuckle, jasmine, clematis, and other 
creeping things were on the ground. ‘The waters of the fountain 
overflowed the beds like a winding-sheet, and the temples were 
bound with ivy, like death itself. 

Such was the ancient home of the Twisletons, the owners of the 
borough! All was rotten, and to crown all, the head of the family 
at that time in possession had lost his wits! In view of his high 
position, his former patriotism and his political power, there could 
be no sadder spectacle than Mr. Twisleton himself now presented. 
He was the sport of his own fortune! Having represented North- 
port three times in parliament, he had sunk to be the inmate of its 
apothecary, with no other attendant than one valet. It mattered 
but little so long as his bodily wants were supplied, for his senses 
were beyond recovery. The faculty of physic, as if the missing 
commodity were in its possession, was called upon to restore them 
to the afflicted owner, and to receive one guinea reward. The 
well-known Flood plunged his lancet into the rich man’s veins to 
let the senses out, on the theory that they were still in private 
circulation; the rising Blood blistered him on the neck, as if they 
were skin deep, and had whirled round to the back of the head, 
like a hat in a passion-storm; the frigid Fowler put him on pure 
Water, and was soon succeeded by Howler, who salivated him till 
hydrophobia had set in fair. At this crisis Mr. Twisleton made a 
serious attempt at escape into the next world, when he was arrested 
by the skill of Mr. Frere, who took him in hand, did nothing, and 
saved his life. 
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The apothecary of Northport was a good as well as a clever 
man, and, except in money matters; was very honest. His wits 
being more abundant than his means, it uired some effort on 
his part to bring the latter to the level of his understanding, but 
he effected his purpose by lawful measures, for on the sad re- 
verse of sense with which Mr. Twisleton had been overtaken, he 

roposed to lodge him in his house as a atient, and attend to him 
for the remainder of his days. His offer was accepted; it was 
arranged that he should receive three hundred pounds a year as a 
retaining fee, besides extras that were specified, and other extras 
that could not be defined. 

L. S. de Cashier, banker, and W. Uplift, agent, were the 
auditors for Northport, and thcir instructions were, in all matters 
affecting voters, to listen; not to use their eyes, but simply to 
hear, hear, hear. When they examined Mr. Frere’s account, they, 
not removing their spectacles, merely closed their eyelids to con- 
centrate their attention on the sum-total as it stood, and paid it 
without question. They acted in virtue of an order made by the 
Court of Chancery, and like Mr. Frere, they were remunerated 
out of the estate, which bore it with a vigour truly agricultural, 
for it appeared all the more prolific the more it was drained. 

Thus Mr. Twisleton was not without friends; if his old ones 
forgot him, he was remembered by his new, who were equally 
anxious to serve him. But there was one party that never lost 
sight of Mr. Twisleton in his affliction, and that was the party in 
are they were ready at all times to serve even his borough. 

a ily, it was no longer practicable to honour Mr. Twisleton 
himself; but, out of compliment to him, they conferred their 
favours on his next of kin, Mr. Vane Twisleton Vane (afterwards 
Twisleton Vane Twisleton) just as they would have given a 

rage to an eldest nephew when a hero died a bachelor on the 
field of battle. 

The sentiment on which these interests hinged is not to be won- 
dered at, for this great family was older than the free and inde- 
pendent borough itself. The place had been a Roman encampment, 
of which bricks remained to tell the tale, and this circumstance 
alone touched the archeologist to the quick; but many were known 
to swoon on learning that, old as Northport was, the house of 
Twisleton was older. 

Chancery had promptly acknowledged Mr. Vane Twisleton 
Vane on the customary conditions—namely, that during his ad- 
ministration of the property he should make a return. This duty 
he rigidly performed, more especially in regard to members; in- 
deed, he was so exact on this head, that he returned himself and 
his banker, a friend on whose help he might rely. Other duties 
less onerous devolved on him; these were chiefly to pay up the 
taxes of the voters, men who were at all times unwilling to be in 
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debt to a beloved king, but more especially on the eve of an elec- 
tion. In other respects he had the run of the estate, the free men 
of Northport being his followers, with the exception of Shadrack, 
who, instructed by counsel, refused to live rent free, and took an 
opposite course, which ended at the next election in a sharp col- 
lision. 

Shadrack then, instructed by counsel, was a great inhabitant ; 
and he was successful in inducing Sir Jacob Fawkes, of Tofts 
Hall, Chiltern, and present owner of Cupton, Lipton, and Slipton, 
to stand against Mr. Vane Twisleton Vane for the rotten borough. 
The list of the voters is not at hand; it is sufficient to say that 
there were about one hundred of them, all staunch Tories except 
one, and he was the opposition. This one, Shadrack the black- 
smith, was very strong, and he did great havoc at election. An 
opposition of one per cent. does not look a formidable figure; it 
seems but small interest ; but all who knew him regarded Shadrack 
per cent. as usury! He was not only one of a hundred, but one 
of a thousand ; and the more he was of, the more did he weaken 
the interest of Northport. But his influence was not restricted to 
his secular calling; like most blacksmiths, he was a Methodist 
parson, and with the energy of the week, he hammered his radical 
— into the heads of a congregation on the Sabbath day, de- 

ring the church to be no better than a forgery. 

The great head of the Tory party at that time was Mr. Stewart ; 
it was he who had planted Mrs. Prentis at Northport, and, strange 
to say, it was he who stirred up the opposition of Shadrack to 
serve, unknown to her, the interests of herself and child. It was 
a bold game: one that could not in any way damage his party, or 
he would not have played it, yet one that in the end might in- 
fluence the fortunes of more than one great house. Mr, Stewart 
was solely answerable for this unheard-of plot, not political, ,but 
private, and he kept his own counsel. So true was he to his 
principles, that he would not for a moment have entertained his 
plans had he supposed that any contest could shake the present 
members in their seat. His design was to bring Mrs. Prentis and 
Sir Jacob Fawkes together, without an introduction on either side 
—that is, by pure accident; and for this purpose he not only in- 
structed Shadrack, but other bright characters, whose services will 
appear ere long on the stage. 

Sir Jacob Fawkes was a gentleman of chivalrous disposition, 
and though he had a rotten borough of his own, he had never 
used it for party purposes, only for Whig. As the proprietor of a 
fine property near, it was not a hard matter to engage him in a 
contest at Northport, where party purposes alone were served—that 
is to say Tory. He had often threatened the borough, and his 
ae once given, the*plot that Mr. Stewart had wisely hatched 
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IV. 


THE PRIVY COUNCILLOR. 


THE reader must wonder why a boy in private life should be 
an object of so much solicitude as to be unable to move without 
giving rise to deep anxiety in the mind of his friends. But there 
was a good reason for it; he was the object of plots, on the failure 
or success of which depended vast interests—perhaps even life 
itself. One of these plots was to be carried out in the obscure 
borough of Northport, and that, by the advice of counsel, no less 
a one than Mr. Stewart, a privy councillor. 

Mr. Stewart was one of the few great men who prefer power to 

. While able to command whatever office he might choose, 
accepted none; being satisfied with the position he had long 
eccupied as the friend and adviser of his party. He was a lawyer 
of the first-class, with a judgment that no difficulties could put at 
fault, and ever fertile in resources. 

Mr. Stewart’s supreme idea was, that Tory politics were of 
divine origin, and that all was fair play that ensured their success. 
In the affairs of the Twisleton estate he was sole arbiter, and these 
he conducted according to his views of the public advantage, at 
the same time serving himself of an opportunity to promote the suit 
of his client, Mrs. Prentis, who had no immediate interest in the 
borough, and no knowledge of his motive in selecting Northport 
as her residence. [From the time of her arrival there, new inhabi- 
tants had been engrafted on the town, not only as protectors of 
her son, but as recipients of Mr. Stewart's counscl, as occasion 
might arise. These individuals, unknown to each other, performed 
secret service, and watched every incident that bore upon this lady 
and her hopeful child. 

Of all the suits he had ever had dealings with, the present one 
was perhaps the most important, and the least promising, for all 
the evidenve bearing on his client’s cause was in the hands of the 
other side. A suit without a document, or a witness, may be said 
to have a small beginning ; but means of carrying it on were un- 
limited, and were placed at command by the kinsman of Mrs. 
Prentis, a nobleman of English extraction, whose ancestors had 
resided for several generations in America. 

The lapse of years generally weakens a claim, but this one was 
to prove an exception; it required time to ripen it; nay, even 
caution to conceal it during its progress towards maturity. To 
have asserted it at once would have been to startle the convictions 
of two illustrious houses, and to threaten them, if not to their 
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foundations, at least to the depths of their most cherished schemes. 
This state of things time itself might change ; in the mean time, 
Mr. Stewart directed all his resources to promote by strategy an 
aim that could not be achieved by law. 

Mr. Stewart was a bachelor of the hardest water; that is to say, 
he was ice itself. But as ice he could be touched by female love- 
liness, though not melted, and beauty would accordingly skate 
sometimes over his frozen affections, though without danger to 
him of its falling in. And, as the truth must. be told, the match- 
less form of Mary Prentis had glided over his soul, and left an im- 

ression that never wore off. This did not trouble his peace, but 
it bore the suggestion that so charming a woman might be made 
to exercise a very considerable influence over one more impres- 
sible, who was unconsciously opposed to her, or, rather, who 
would be one of her opponents should the suit become public. 
The one here alluded to was Sir Jacob Fawkes, a baronet of the 
most gallant turn of mind, and a widower—a man whose sense of 
justice was complete, but who, being a whig, was open to no per- 
suasion from a man of Mr, Stewart’s position and political creed, 
more especially as all his prejudices lay not on the side of Mrs. 
Prentis, but of her enemies. 

Of course Mr. Stewart kept his own secret, enjoying it not a 
little, he knowing full well that Mary Prentis would have never 
consented to play the part he had assigned her, towards Sir Jacob 
Fawkes. That excellent gentleman was much applauded by the 
Whigs when he announced to them his, intention to wrest the 
borough from the Twisletons’ who were his kinsfolk, and to divide 
it, on the passing of an agrarian law, among the people, it being 
quite understood all the time that he could not obtain a dozen 
votes. 

Well, the walks of Johnny Prentis were resumed, and in a 
short time he had learned more of Northport and its inhabitants 
than he had gathered during the previous period of his residence 
there. Indeed, his eyes were opened to many local mysteries 
which even James Flower himself failed to render diaphanous. 
Oné circumstance especially appeared to have a double meaning, 
as relating to two individuals, and these were one Mr. Vinnicomb 
and one Captain Bray. ‘The two had reached the borough, and 
settled there on the day when Mrs. Prentis herself arrived, and 
that without the slightest acquaintance with each other beforehand. 
They had become next-door neighbours, and were on hostile 
terms; perhaps their previous mode of life had rendered intimacy 
impossible, for one had been a seafaring man, and the other a land- 
surveyor. These two gentlemen, according to James, were sup- 
and to have retired, without, however, having given up. ae 

aptain Bray had no boat of his own, he was acquainted with Mr.. 
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Nelson, who had, and thcse two went out often together. Besides, 
he had a mast and rigging in his front garden, where the ground 
was sanded over like a deck; while, on great occasions, the union 
jack floated aloft in the breeze. — 

Mr. Vinnicomb was civil, and would sometimes accost his 
neighbour; but Captain Bray was gruff, and would reply insult- 
ingly, especially if the weather had been undeservedly praised. 
Vinnicomb had a spy-glass, and this affronted Bray, who would 
advise him to survey the shingles instead of looking out at sea. 
Such rudeness, goading Vinnicomb to the quick, he would point 
to the captain’s mast, and ask him when he meant to live on 
shore. 

These worthies lived at the corner which joined the Marine 
Villas and Rotten-row; Bray’s house being by the sea, and Vin- 
nicomb’s by the land; the former having a garden, the latter not; 
the latter having a stable, the former not. As Vinnicomb kept a 
gig, he was able to ask his neighbour why he did not keep a boat, 
insinuating that he might erect a stable for one on the beach ; and 
~ this piece of irony hit rather hard, Bray did not forget it in a 

urry. 

These were a few of the many anecdotes told by James, and 
narrated in a lugubrious tone, while he lamented that two such 
good men should make two such bad friends. 

Johnny had not once gone out without meeting Bray in one 
street and Vinnicomb in another, and he remarked it to James, 
whose reply embodied the anecdotes above named. 

It had been arranged for the pedestrian party to walk as far as 
Keddington’s Battery, which was about a mile and a half distant 
along the coast, standing midway between Northport and Oldhaven, 
to the east. It was a bright summen’s day, so pleasant that Mr. 
Twisleton himself, in his light fashionable attire, seemed elated, 
and wore his best trot. They were followed by two telescopes: 
Bray’s having approached the water to enlarge his field of vision, 
and Vinnicomb’s stretching its neck in the line of the parade. 
The battery consisted of a great gun, which kept its own carriage, 
and seemed always ready to have a drive; while at its side lay a 
huge pyramid of cannon-balls, in the form of supplies, which were 
never raised. A large brick house stood in the back-ground, and 
was occupied by old Keddington, the artilleryman, and his wife. 
All the industry was on the female side, all the slouching, gossip, 
and indolence, on the male; for he appeared always to have done 
his work, and she always to be doing hers. He was glad to see 
everybody, and was fond of half an hour's talk with James; but 
more than that led to difference of opinion, succeeded by personal 
remarks from the gunner. 


“ And how gets the old place on,” said Keddington; “much as 
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usual, I suppose. But you will soon be having an election, and 
that will make a rare stir, for Sir Jacob is sure to come forward.” 

“Tt is not a settled thing, either,” answered James, drawing 
from his pocket an old franked letter, and looking at it cursorily, 
without exactly adducing it as evidence; “for I think Mr. Vane 
would have heard of it, if true.” 

But Keddington saw through the mancuvre at a glance, and 
resented it by drawing from his jacket an envelope on his majesty’s 
service, and, with a dlight look of irony, observed: 

“T am, perhaps, a little better informed on this matter.” 

“ We shall see in good time,” said James, subdued. 

“ Why, what are thoge interlopers if they are not his emissaries?” 
said Keddington, with an air of conviction, as if he were about to 
pass sentence. 

“ Who do you mean?” : 

“That is good! Why, Bray and Vinnicomb, to be sure.” 

“You call them Sir Jacob’s emissaries, do you?” said James. 

“ You ask Shadrack who they are; he can tell you if he likes.” 

“They are the worst friends in the place—always at odds with 
each other,” urged James. 

“Yes, and at ends too,” said Keddington. 

“Well, be that as it may, it depends on the opposition.” 

“On that rascal Shadrack you mean?” 

“He is not such a bad man, after all,” said James, for those 
who benefit by the aristocracy have always a liberal taint, derived 
from the benefits they receive. 

“ A malignant, canting, hypocritical scoundrel! I hope you do 
not attend his chapel?” 

“Jim is very fond of sitting under him,” said James, mildly. 

“That is Mr. Frere’s doing, Pll be bound! Just to conciliate 
the fellow, and keep the connexion together!” 

“ Certainly Mr. Frere does attend him,” said James; “ but that 
is not why ie goes there.” | 

“Mr. Frere attends him too, does he?” 

“Why yes, when he is sick.” 

“Not his chapel, then? I suppose it is too healthy?” 


“Some who have heard him preach say his doctrine is very, 


healthy,” said James, with a triumphant smile. 

“That would not suit the doctor, would it? They say Mr. 
Wynn’s doctrine is healthy too, and that must be the reason why 
Mr. Frere never goes to church except when the members are 
down. Still, it would be a kindness if he could assist Shadrack in 
his delivery, for still-born sermons are very slow affairs.” 

“Well, now,” said James, with a show of justice, “ you might 
call that gun slow and those cannon-balls slow, but they may 
make a noise in the world some of these days.” 
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“You mean that asa hit at me,” said Keddington, gee 
naturedly, though James had redlly taken no such aim. “ Here, 
mistress, let us here a taste of the new tap,” added the oa. 
calling to his wile, “and we will fight it out over a glass of ale.” 

Mr. Twisleton had stood stock-still, with his well-gloved hands 
hanging down, during the altercation, and looked like a lord-in- 
waiting, unconscious of his position being irksome to himself. 
Johnny had attracted as little notice; having surveyed the batte 
and its environments, he strolled to the water’s edge unobserved, 
while the friends drank to each other’s health. The half hour, 
beyond which Keddington was unable to bear with James's 
inanity, had expired, and differences of opinion arose more and 
more every minute, and attained to such a height that they were 
rather felt than seen. Then the most trivial matters were put 
forward as if on purpose to aggravate, till at length the gunner 
told the valet what he would say next, and that was that shrimps 
were preferable to prawns. James unhappily thought they were, 
that they had a higher relish; on which Keddiggton was patient 
no longer, and told James that he had been trained to kitchen 
fare. They hati now descended to words, and James had to learn 
that he was bloated and. over-paid, but not without a surmise on 
his part that half-pay was worse. Then Keddington, with an 
oath, had seen service; but James, without the santtity of one, 
had done likewise; so that left them equal. Besides, if Kedding- 
ton had served in war and James had served in peace, who was it 
that was now on the establishment of the latter? And so would 
matters have gone on from bad to worse had not an event trans- 
spired to render both conscious of their folly, and to fill the easy 
man James Flower with consternation. 
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THE SHIP AT SEA. 
BY NICHOLAS MICHELL. 


A sur at sea, no land to cheer the eye, 
Nothing but waves below, and skies o’erhead, | 

Nothing to break that blue monotony, 
The round world seeming one vast ocean-bed ; 

The unfathomed deep now peaceful, now at strife, 

Heaving for ever like a thing of life ; 

For ever rollivg on, as at its birth, 

Belting with solemn glory all the earth. 


A ship at sea!—ob, beautiful, when Night 

Builds high her azure ceiling, silvery spheres 
Flaming along it, lamps of virgin light, 

Hung there by God through everlasting years ; 
Ocean the floor of glass, where every beam 
From those far lamps doth, softly mirrored, gleam, 
The boundless space uniting sea and sky, | 
Glory’s grand home—the hall of Deity. | 


The night was calm, and every snowy sail 
Was stretched aloft to catch the sleepy breeze ; 
Still as a phantom, through the moonbeams pale 
The lofty ship went stealing o’er the seas ; 
The wave just curled from off the gliding bow, 
A few ll sparkles topp’d the billow’s row— 
Bubbles that shone, then vanished from the eye, 


Like moments melting in eternity. 


The pennon idly wavered down the air, 
The nautilus her little sail extended ; 
Wide ocean strove heaven’s breathless hush to share, 
On all, o’er all, the dove of peace descended ; 
As in white showers the slanting beams were cast, 
The huge dark ship, rope, yard, and tapering mast, 
Reflected, trembled on the burnished tide, 
As if two barks went floating side by side. 


- 
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But see, his flag of palest opal red 

Day’s herald waves; o’er all the sumptuous East 
Gradually roses and rich violets spread ; 

Voluptuous colour holdeth there a feast. 
Not yet the sun springs up with flaming eye, 
But from the horizon scarlet light-shafts fly, 
Higher and brighter, heaven and sea in turn . 
Catching the blaze, till all things glow and burn. 


He comes, and cloudless comes ffushed ocean’s brim 

Reveals his forehead of hot dazzling gold ; 

Round all the expanse of waters nought is dim; 

Like flakes of flame, lit wave on wave is rolled : 
Billows turn rubies, as day’s smile they meet, | 
Up leaps the dolphin warming beams to greet, “i 
Light in rich streams through heaven’s vast dome is poured, ) 
And nature, wide rejoicing, bails her lord. N 
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Soon upon deck the late dull sleepers come, 
In bustling crowds, to ihhale the breath of Morn ; 
Pale Sickness felt new vigour nerve his frame, 
Drinking the breeze o’er freshening billows borne ; 
The maiden laughed, upon her cheek the spray, 
Tripped to and fro, some ballad tuning gay ; 
And Age, for England sighing, raised more high 
His drooping form, and glanced around the sky. 





The gleesome child was looking, with bright eyes, 
T’ward ocean’s verge for England’s shores so dear ; 
Her nurse had told her it was paradise, 
Fairer than green Cabul or sweet Cashmere ; 
The stripling, long at sea, though still a boy, 
Thought of his mother with deep filial joy, 
And loving sisters in their youthful years, 
He in the cottage-porch had left in tears. 


Slowly the sea-bird o’er the billow glides, 
Betokening land, then screams around the ship ; 

= now the a rears its glossy —_ 

inging in play, again in waves to dip. 

Great lord of life, Sone is brightly bustin, 

Out on the wind the flag is gaily streaming, 

Full swell the sails, all eyes are northward cast, 

A cloud—a growing speck—’tis land at last! 


Land! land! with pleasure glows the sick man’s eye ; 
His native breezes—yes, he yet may live ; 

The hard, rough seaman smiles; his cap on high 
The stripling throws, more force his “ cheer” to give. 

Land! land! the child doth up the bulwark creep, 

To see her “ Eden” smiling o’er the deep, ° 

Then by her mother, mirthful fay, she stands, 

And claps, with many a laugh, her tiny hands. 


Speed, good ship, speed, and bear your living freight, 
Those yearning souls, to varied homes they prize ! 
No one so cold, so lonely doomed by fate, 
But owns some friend where those grey cliffs arise ; 
And bosoms there, long mourning the departed, 
Will soon again embrace them, joyous hearted ; 
Glide, good ship, on! the very waves seem gay, 
ing a welcome, sporting round your way. 
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ST. COLMAN’S: 
A SKETCH IN THE WEST OF IRELAND. 


Il. 


' FitzGERALD BLAKE was my godfather and my father’s bosom 
friend, and I was consequently a very welcome guest at St, Col- 
man’s, both with himself and his pretty young wife, and I spent 
some of the happiest days of my life at this period; days, the re- 
membrance of which I shall always cherish from their associations 
of kindness and friendship. I ran the risk of being spoiled, for 
my friends were untiring in their manifestations of friendship, and 
every whim of mine was humoured to the utmost extent. Among 
the juveniles, too, my aay - was complete. I was in Val’s 
confidence about his pony, and Fitz made open confession to me 
of his dexterous sleights of hand in the housekeeper’s room; and 
they insisted on calling me Uncle Willie, and Uncle Willie I was 
called from thenceforward. Amusements more appropriate to my 

were to be found in St. Colman’s likewise. The preserves 
were excellent, and the swamps and low-lying grounds beyond the 
demesne were the resort of innumerable snipe and wild duck, 
though the latter (owing to their proximity to the sea) are con- 
sidered to have a fishy taste, and the wild duck from the Shannon 
reecive the preference from epicures. There were also oyster and 
salmon fisheries in the place. You could see the weir from the 
drawing-room windows, and a pretty sight it was, too; and my 
fnend kept a pack of harriers of his own, so that all rural sports 
were immediately within my reach, and I profited liberally by 
them, my bag and basket being always well lined. 

Oyster fishing is always a picturesque sight in Connaught, and 
about a week after my arrival I. was told there was a strand (the 
darkness of the day being attributed to the fact), and that half the 
peasantry would be out gathering oysters. 

“It’s most picturesque, my dear Willie, I assure you, to see all 
the women in their red petticoats out in the water,” said Mrs. 
Blake, enthusiastically ; “and so quickly as they gather the oysters, 
you'd be surprised at their agility. They pick them up and count 
them like lightning; and so accurately, too, as they keep the ac- 
count of all they take. J couldn’t do it half as well, nor you, with 
all your brains, either, I am sure. It’s habit, you see. They've 

trained to it from infancy, and it comes quite naturally. The 
way they do it is, they take so many in each hand every time, and 

know exactly how many hands make a hundred, so they’re 
never puzzled. But you must see them for yourself, and take a 
SXpl.— VOL. CXLUI. NO. DLXXIII. x 
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row with me in one of the dredging-boats, my dear,” said m 
hostess, with that sweet winning smile of hers, “if only to tell 
your dear mother about the ways of this western country when 
you go home.” 

She was a pretty and fascinating woman, this young wife of 
Fitzgerald Blake’ s, and a request coming from such sweet lirs 
could hardly be denied, though, indeed, my own wishes coincided 
with hers in this case. 

“] shall be most happy,” I replied. 

“Some of the girls, too, are deucedly good-looking,” said Fitz, 
in his hearty jovial manner; “ fresh-looking as roses, and as 
blooming, too, and coaxing eyes they have in their heads. You'll 
have a cael of a kiss among them, at all events, for you're ‘a 
likely boy,’ as they say themselves.” 

« Bring us home some mussels, Uncle Willie; we're collecting 
pearls,” said a pair of young gentlemen with very bright eyes at 
the other side of the table. “Don’t forget, now !” 

“T think we might bring Fitz and Val, too—eh, papa?” asked 
the young mother, glancing fondly at her husband; whose counte- 
nance showing no sign of dissent, she added, gaily, “Come, now, 
ee march off, and get pearls and oysters for your- 

ves 

There was immediately a rush and a crush up-stairs for hats and 
coats, and the joyful cries of the boys was the most cheerful music 
you could listen to. So my young friends being set free from their 
tutors for that day, we all departed for the fishery, they making 
excursions in front and we following at a more sober pace. It was 
a fine day, not very bright, but dry and bracing, and the strand 
was beautiful—green as a leek on our side, while the other was 
thickly dotted with dredging-boats filled with picturesque figures, 
dropping the anchors or manipulating the dredges, and the groups 
of women in the red petticoats of the Connaught peasantry out in 
the water to their knees were gathering oysters with a right good 
will and chatting merrily in Insh the mia We could hear peal 
after peal of laughter over their witticisms, and my host, who 
spoke the language fluently, translated some of the strange expres- 
sions that reached him for me: 

“Musha, Biddy, here’s one as big as the boat! Faix itis! I 
niver put my eye an such an oysther afore !” 

.r Long life to ye! It's yersef’ud do it! Couldn't you get two 
or three o’ them, and maybe the masther ’ud buy them up for a 
curiosity |” 

In another place a fine sturdy young man, attempting to im- 
as a chaste ~ of on the lips of a pretty girl with saucy blue 

eyes, received such a shower of water in his eyes that he was 
blinded for the moment, and two or three other females profiting 
by the occasion, gathered round him,.and plunging hie into the 
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water, ducked him soundly several times—a dear enough price for 
his amorousness. It was a lively spectacle to watch the dredging- 
boats plying to and fro on the other side in the bright sunshine, 
and never did I so wish for the painter’s glorious gift as that Sep- 
tember day, that I might throw out in masterly life-touches. the 
scene before me—quaint as a Rubens, wild as a Claude Lorraine. 
The deep green of the strand flecked with the bright red of the 
women’s petticoats, such an apt and vivid contrast; the dark blue 
water beyond, the picturesque boats and their more picturesque 
occupants, queer, and brown, and weather-beaten, from whose 
soe toil-worn countenances sometimes looked out eyes deep 
and tender as a woman’s, or sparkling with a wealth of rich quaint 
humour; the groups of whitewashed houses along the coast, the 
dusty signboard of “ Licensed to sell tea, tobacco, and spirits,” 
‘ and the group of blue-black mountains so distinct that you might 
fancy them only a few hundred yards away. I felt the world of 
city life a far-off thing that day, “a dream within a dream,” dis- 
tant and imperfect as the things of my childhood. Those misty 
mountains seemed to shut in a primitive land like that of the 
atriarchs, where all was simple and pastoral. Like to all things 
~ however, both the strand and my pleasant reflections came 
to a termination. One by one the anchors and the dredges were 
raised, and the boats rowed away; then the women employed by 
Fitz came on shore to be paid. Quietly and shyly did the younger 
ones take their day’s earnings and glide away in groups of two or 
three, very unlike the brazen employées of the city with their 
bold glances and ready tongues. e wound up our day by col- 
lecting.some of the finest of the oysters and feasting on the bank, 
having taken the precaution of bringing some wine and excellent 
oaten cake in a basket with us to the shore; and a pleasant feast it 
was, and a goodly number of them we contrived to demolish, 
and I returned well pleased with my day at the oyster fishery. 
Having satiated myself with the sports of the chase and angling, 

in which I found no inconsiderable amusement, there came a 
season of dolce far niente, spent principally in dawdling over my 
friend’s property, roaming through the autumn wood, or by “the 
sounding sea.” The place was, indeed, charming, as far as wild 
picturesqueness could make it, lying along the bay of St. Colman’s, 
a creek about a mile and a half in beat running up as far as the 
Weir, where it met the waters of a small stream that had tracked its 
course for miles up the country, 


Lost for a space through thickets veering, 
But broader when again appearing, 


till here, at length, its silvery waters stole through meadows and fir 

plantations, and fell into the sea a little below St. Colman’s To 

the north-east there was a distant view of “the city of the tribes,” 
x2 
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standing on a slight eminence, the white houses of Salthill glinting 
in the sun, the sweep of land between, with broad polygona 
patches and stretches of wood; and beyond, the blue sea—a line of 
mist above its surface suggesting the Isles of Arran, while nearer 
were smaller islands, emeralds set in silver. Southward, and quite 
at hand, rose the Clare mountains, gapped and scarped, with 
broad flakes of sunshine and deep glades of shadow, bathing their 
feet in the sea that ran into the lend at all points, and cut the coast 
into a thousand curious configurations; ot re the distance loomed 
Black Head and the wild and wide Atlantic, far as the eye could 
sweep. There were several villages near St. Colman’s, the -inha- 
bitants of which subsisted principally by the cultivation of a few 
sterile tracts of land between the clefts—where, nevertheless, 
sheep found some sweet morsels of herbage—selling oysters (for 
part of the bank was a common), and such other means as want 
and ingenuity can suggest. Some of the houses were comfortable 
enough and ueapslouly clean, but by far the greater number pre- 
sented a wretched and neglected appearance, being badly venti- 
lated, and having dunghills before the houses, the slime running 
so close to the door that “a hop, step, and jump” were necessary 
precautions if you wished to enter with any degree of safety to 
your garments. Both men and women spake Irish, and they were 
almost entirely without cultivation, and, i may add, without taste 
likewise, or rather their taste was in a latent state, as evidenced by 
the change that transpires as soon as they have crossed the 
Atlantic. The pictures they send home then to their parents are 
in many cases particularly nice, the dress neat, and put on with a 
degree of tasfe for which few would have given them credit in the 
parent country. I had many a ramble dniougih these scenes, as 
well as over the neighbouring country, which is not devoid of 
interest, though most of the places are falling into decay through 
the neglect or poverty of their owners. The two following 
instances, in particular, may serve as exemplifications of how 
matters shape themselves here, or rather of how they are shaped. 
We were riding one day some miles up the country by ourselves, 
and, as the nei bbeudbend was new to me, I remarked every 
place we wend and remember being struck by the quaint 
appearance of some towers peeping over a magnificent oak-wood. 

“There is a handsome old place, I am sure,” I said to my 
friend. “It looks very nice from this, and that oak-wood is really 
grand. What is the name of it?” 

“Cregan Castle,” he replied; “and you are right. It is or 
ought to be one of the finest places in the country. A little care 
would make it so, but I don’t say it gets that. It- belongs to one 
of the oldest families in the country too, and, as there is a legend 
that all we trans-Shannonites are related, they are cousins of 
mine. 
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I asked him to ride up the avenue that we might have a full 
view, as the place caught my fancy, and I had a desire to see it. 
I found that, in this case, distance had not lent enchantment, for 
it was really pretty viewed near or far. There were castellated 
walls and quaint old towers of dark grey stone, relieved by the 
rich scarlet of the Virginian creeper, which was then in its deepest 
bloom and hung in graceful clusters over the building; the terrace 
swept down to a lake blue as a summer sky, and belted round by 
grand old trees, whose shadow, as well as that of the towers and 
walls, lay pencilled on the waters beneath, while to the right and 
left stretched a long vista of woods and parks. There was cer- 
tainly great natural beauty about the place; but I remarked that 
it was very much neglected in its keeping, and presented none of 
the bustle of life that such a place should present—the avenue 
being overgrown with weeds, the windows dusty, and in several 
instances destitute of panes. I pointed these things out to m 
friend, wondering at the total want of taste displayed by the 
owner of so desirable a spot. 

“ Bless you, he’s a Sunday man, and daren’t put his foot outside 
the door save on the Lord’s Day, under penalty of being arrested 
for debt,” was my friend’s cool reply. «Like many others in this 
a of the world, he ran a rig, as they call it, in the beginning of 

is career, and now he must pay the piper. It was a feast and a 
famine in his case, for at first there was nothing but entertainments 
every day, champagne lunches, hunt breakfasts, balls, picnics, &c.; 
race-horses, hounds, and the utmost extravagance in dress and 
retinue, mais nous avons changé tout cela a present. No tree can 
stand perpetual hacking. It must come to the ground some time; , 
and I’m only surprised how long some of them do stand. Bad 
work that, eh, Willie, my boy? Now there’s another very fine 
place near here which I wish to show you also, and as the owner 
is from home, we can go through the house, which is well worth 
seeing.” 

We rode on a few miles farther and then turned into a very 
large demesne, with excellent timber and rich meadow lands, as 
fine a spot as the eye might desire to rest on, the avenue well 
wooded, and a mile in length, and the house, a striking looking 
building, in the Elizabethan style, standing in the centre of 
beautifully disposed pleasure-grounds; but neglect reigned here, 
too, as attested by the broken arches, and crumbling walls, and the 
— lines of damp that streaked the house, and from its desolate 
ook it might have stood for the original of the Moated Grange. 
We entered a long hall, beautifully carved and sculptured in 
medallions and bas-reliefs, and containing statues, coats of mail, 
antlers, boars’ heads, battle-axes, swords, but the whole covered 
with cobwebs and blue from damp, the carving falling in large 
pieces from the ceiling, and many of the pictures mouldy in their 
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frames. To the right and left were boudoirs and drawing-rooms 
commanding charming views in the.grounds, and through a break 
in the trees you caught glimpses of a blue line of sea. 

“ This is an abode fit for an artist or apoet,” I said. “ That is, 
always provided he be not a Sunday man, which unhappy position 
would, I fear, nullify the charms of any place.” 

“He is not a Sunday man. He has abundance both of health 
and wealth.” 

“Qh! then he is a fortunate man, and I am almost tempted to 
envy him.” | 
“But, my boy, there is one thing wanting—a mind fitted to 
appreciate art and refinement, which he falls shorter by many 
degrees of possessing than I should wish you to do, though he 1s 
the inheritor of a fine fortune and a good old name.’ He married 
a servant, an inferior woman in every respect, destitute even of the 
transient charm of beauty, and she will never live here; the city 
alone has charms for her. Come on till I show you something that 

amateurs would call desecration.” 

He led me up a carved staircase to a long oaken gallery, beauti- 
fully and grotesquely carved, containing some handsome oak 
cabinets, inlaid tables, and old pictures, but the oak had been 
daubed over with paint and varnish, and the charm of the colour 
of age was gone. 

“Qh, ye Goths and Vandals!” I cried. “Is there no mercy 
even for age to be found with you?” 

“You see, my dear Willie, there are few families without a flaw 
—‘a cupboard skeleton. There is an old saying that every wood 
has brambles enough to burn itself, and it’s a true one. This is 
one of the oldest families in the country, et voila,” said Fitz, as he 
mounted his horse and turned its head homeward. 

“Yours has none, at all events, Fitz,” I said, following him 
down the avenue. “I have always heard my father say so, and he 
knows something of these matters, and I confess I have seen no 
place yet to please me as much as St. Colman’s, both in the house 
and grounds and the keeping of the whole. It is unique.” 

“Well, it is‘a fine house,” he replied, with suppressed satisfac- 
tion, “and I believe it is generally considered so. Have you ever 
remarked the floors and doors? ‘They are all walnut, and there is 
not a single nail in any floor in the house. I believe it is the most 
compact and finished building in the country. There is a romance 
connected with it, too, as with most things in this western land; 
but we must ride home quickly for dinner. I would turn story- 
teller for your sake, but remind me after dinner.” 
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IV. 


“WELL, Fitz,” I said, that same evening, as we sat.sipping our 
wine after dinner, and his pretty wife with her work-table drawn 
up, stitched away, honouring the port and sherry with her pre- 
sence, “ well, now for the romance of St. Colman’s that you pro- 
mised me to-day,” I said, drawing near him. 

“Oh, is he going to tell you that old story?” said Mrs. Blake, 
looking up from her work with a smile; “well, then, first, before 
he begins his yarn, let me show you the portraits of the hero and 
heroine, for of course my dear, it’s a love story. It wouldn’t be 
worth listening to if rt had not a little touch of the tender passion 
about it. Would it, Willie?” she asked, glancing slyly from 
beneath her pretty arched brows. “I’m sure you think so, 
although you say nothing. Now, look at that lady in the corner 
with a sweet sad face Tike Carlo Dolci’s Madonna, that is the 
heroine of our tale, Helen Blake, a young lady who afterwards 
became Mrs. Dudley Fitzgerald. But I fear if shall spoil your 
interest,” she said, pausing. 

On being ae to the contrary, she resumed: 

‘The dark man beside her with the resolute brow and the com- 
pressed lip is her husband, Dudley Fitzgerald, who afterwards took 
the name of Blake on assuming his father-in-law’s property. I 
always liked his face, it is so full of vitality; and I remember when 
I was a little girl, and came here to visit with my mother, I used 
to look up at it with such wondering awe. Now, I think, that 
you have the pictures before you it will make the story a little 
more interesting. I know I always like plates in all the books I 
read,” she said, in an innocent childlike fashion, resuming her 
work. 

“Now begin, Fitz, if you please” And, like a model Bene- 
dick, he obeyed and told as follows: 


Many years ago, say three-quarters of a contaey, there stood, 
half way up the present avenue of St. Colman’s, a Gothic mansion 
known as St. Colman’s Abbey, from its standing on the site of a 
Franciscan or Dominican monastery, and in those days it was a 
fine building, although now only a crumbling ruin, two or three 
mouldering walls and an old tower muffled in ivy marking the 
spot where it stood, for damp and nagiect effected a ess g Dy 
in itscase as in many others. This abbey, then, was the residence 
of a gentleman of considerable fortune and very old family named 
Dennis Blake, and here he resided with his second wife and his 
daughter Helen, “sole daughter of his house and heart,” and the 
most beautiful and accomplished girl in the country; and, as he 
had no other children, she was likewise the heiress of all he pos- 
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sessed in the world. At the time of our story she was juSt seven- 
teen, and we might say of her as Longfellow does of his Evan 
ne; 
Fair was she to behold, that maid of seventeen summers, 

At seventeen a girl is still little more than a child, but Helen 
Blake (probably from having been brought up exclusively am 
her seniors), was more sensible than most girls of her age ; and had 

ou seen her tall fair figure and sweet serious face, you could 
hardly have believed in her extreme youth. Love (that 
event in a woman’s life) had knocked at her door, too, and found 
an entrance, and the object was in every way a worthy one, for as 
far as honesty and morality joined to a very fair share of mental 
culture can combine in forming manly worth, Dudley Fitzgerald 
possessed them. ‘There was one flaw, however, in ‘this excellen 
and a flaw but too common with young Irishmen of his class at 
this period—a blind and misguided patriotism; but of this flaw 
Helen and her father were entirely ignorant, nor was it until the 
esclandre of a sham rebellion had burst over their heads that th 
did know it. Dudley was the youngest son of Colonel Fitzgeral 
a gentleman who resided near St. Colman’s, and, as he had always 
been a favourite with old Dennis Blake, he was a frequent and 
welcome guest at the house ; to the extreme chagrin of Mrs. Blake, 
who saw clearly as the years went by towards what point matters 
were verging between the young people, and who particularly dis- 
liked the intimacy, as she had speculations of her own regardi 
Helen and her nephew Henry Hickman, with which Dudley 
Fitzgerald’s influence materially interfered; but Dudley was too 
firmly rooted in the old man’s favour for her attempts at blasting 
the friendship to prove successful, and he constantly declared that 
he would rather have Dudley for his son-in-law than the first peer 
of the realm. Under these auspicious circumstances matters pro- 
gressed favourably, and how sweet is love when all the home faces 
smile upon it! Many happy days did they pass together during 
the intervals of term (for Dudley was studying for the bar), and 
many a bright wreath of memories Helen garnered up for the 
days of absence, for, like all women who love, Dudley was her 
continual thought. At length the climax arrived. In the sweet 
spring time, when the apple-trees were white with blossom, and 

e linnet sang in the hedges, Dudley and Helen stood with clasped 
hands under the apple-boughs and plighted their faith, vowed that 
they would cling to each other through good and evil for ever- 
more. : 

The youthful lovers received the paternal consent to their vows 
the same evening, and in one year from that date, viz. when 
Dudley was called to the bar, Helen and he were to be married. 
So Mrs. Blake said a De Profundis that night over her defunct 


hopes and retired to rest thoroughly disgusted with herself, Dudley, 
Helen, and the world in mal tine ; 
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Our immortal Shakspeare hath said that “the course of true 
love did never yet run smooth,” to the truth of which all times 
and ages, both before and since his own, have borne witness; and 
our lovers proved no exception to this generality, for before the 
year was ended the fatal word “ Rebellion,’ which even in our 
own times has sounded like a knell over the country, was noised 
once more—a mere whisper at first, but finally swelling into a note 
of terror that appalled many a heart; and one of the first names 
mentioned in connection with the unhappy movement was Dudley 
Fitzgerald’s. It was not long till the fatal news reached poor 
Helen and her father, who at first refused to believe anything pre- 
judicial to his favourite and future son-in-law; but to his regret 
the truth was soon too effectually proved. Skirmishes ensued be- 
twefn the rebels and the troops in various parts, beginning with 
an abortive attempt in the capital, and foremost amongst the rebel 
leaders was Dudley Fitzgerald. 

Old Dennis Blake's anger, Helen’s grief and despair, and the 
stepmother’s triumph, are rich material on which the skilful 
novelist might work to advantage, and produce many charac- 
teristic, ludicrous, and pathetic pages; but I, the less gifted bio- 
grapher, must leave these matters perforce to the imagination of 
_the reader, and proceed to the dry bones of my narrative. 

One of the first consequences of this unhappy intelligence was, 
as might naturally be expected, that Helen was commanded to 
renounce all thought of Dudley: an edict which she did not at- 
tempt to gainsay, though the faded roses in her cheek, and the 
dark circle round her eyes from weeping, told how faithfully she 
had obeyed. But whatever her sorrows, they were locked in her 
own bosom, and from the day the first fatal news reached her, 
Dudley Fitzgerald’s name never crossed her lips. 

There was one to whom this intelligence was triumph, and who 
saw a new and brighter hope dawn on her schemes than they had 
ever known before. Mrs. Blake’s influence with her husband was 
augmented tenfold by this event, and she was not the’ woman to 
neglect so good a chance. She had never liked young Fitzzerald 
—not she, and she had always told her dear Dennis so; but then, 
poor darling, he was so prejudiced in favour of the boy that he 
could not be brought to suspect him. However, it was all in 
_ time, and, thank God, her dear child Helen had been saved 

m such a Judas. It had all ended fortunately, and this event 
Was @ special interposition of Providence in their favour to reveal 
. them the character of the viper that had nearly crept into their 

ome. 

So spake Mrs. Blake, and from that time her nephew, Henry 
Hickman, became a settled guest at St. Colman’s, paying marked 
attentions to Helen, who received these attentions with the same 
listless absent air with which she received most things at this 
period, as if’ not entirely conscious of all around her. 
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Time glided on; the fiasco of rebellion was crushed, and one 
by one the principal leaders were captured by the troops or be- 
trayed by their own partisans; the brass doors of Janus slowly 
rolled together again, and the flames of disaffection smouldered 
for another half century. Some of the leaders of the ill-judged 
movement had indeed managed to escape, and a large reward was 
put on their heads, and their names and ete wii blazoned in 
the Hue and Cry of the period. Amongst these was Dudley 
Fitzgerald, and, asa most notorious rebel leader, an extra sum was 
offered to any n who would capture him, or bring such infor- 
mation as would lead to his discovery. The fugitives had been 
traced in various parts, both of the south and west, and among 
the Clare hills—nay, they had even been followed at sea and 
driven landward again, but still managed to escape their pursuers, 
owing to the powerful alliance of the peasantry. 

And now, at a time when she was hourly expecting to hear of 
the capture of her lover, a new storm burst on the head of Helen 
Blake. Through the maneuvrings of his wife, old Dennis Blake 
had at length been brought to view her union with Henry Hick- 
man in ia favourable light, and he finally broached the matter to 
her. Since the unhappy termination of her engagement to Dudley, 
Helen had lived in a dreamy, sorrowful world of her own, and even 
the: marked attentions of Hickman had failed to rouse her to a sense © 


of what was passing around her; but this sudden announcement 
awakened her to'the meaning of all, and falling on her knees on 
the first impulse of the moment, she declared that her heart was 
wholly and entirely Dudley Fitzgerald’s, and adjured her father 
to urge her no farther to this union. The name of the young 
outlaw, and the announcement that he still swayed the affections 
of his — maddened Dennis Blake and drove him to 


tyranny. In vain did Helen weep and implore, in vain did she 
conjure him by every tender memory, he would listen to neither 
remonstrances nor prayers, but sternly commanding her to be 
ready that day week to marry Henry Hickman, he quitted the 
room. 

Despite her gentleness there was something of her father’s proud 
steadfast spirit in Helen Blake, and her whale nature rose in rebel- 
lion against this tyrannical edict over a daughter’s heart. She 
might be led, but who would dare drive—and drive her an un- 
willing victim to the altar. That night, before she laid her head 
on her pillow, she resolved that she would enter the Galway Con- 
vent, of which her aunt was superioress, sooner than marry Henry 
Hickman, and that before two days she would have found refuge 
in its walls, 

At was a bold resolve for a girl of seventeen, and required no 
small amount of courage to bear it out; but Helen would have 
dared anything at this time, rather than break her faith to Dudley, 
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especially while his fate still hung by a thread. ‘She devoted the 
next day to secret preparations, and making the desire to consult 
her aunt on the marnage a ‘pretext for the visit, she readily 
obtained her father's consent to drive into Galway, and having 
arranged all her plans, and ordered the carriage to be ready early 
the next morning, she walked out to enjoy the fresh air agaim,:and 
take one last view of me orchard, where she and Dudley had so 
solemnly vowed eternal fidelity only one short year ago. One: 

0 aan, and all in utdubiein x ast the tanto so cna 

had passed over her own destiny; the same soft sunshine 
and balmy air, the same trees white with blossoms again; and 
Helen sat down on the grassy knoll beneath one of them, and, 
leaning her head on her hand, fell into a melancholy reverie. She 
could hardly realise the change that had passed between herself and 
Dudley, it was so sudden, and she seemed to think he would come 
to meet her again and take her hand in his, and whisper the same 
sweet loving words as of old. 

“Helen, was it any thought of me brought you‘here?” said a 
voice beside her. 

It was so like what was passing in her mind that she did not 
start or cry, as might have been expected, but simply looked up 
with a wild questioning look. Dudley Vitegersld himself, or 
rather the shadow of his former self, for he was wasted to a skeleton 
from anxiety and watching, stood in propria persona before her; 
no fantasy of her brain, but body and soul Dudley Fitzgerald. 

“Qh, Dudley! can it be you? How have you come here?” 
she asked, in a tone verging between extreme joy and fear. 

He replied that he had come to have a last look at the falsest 
and ficklest of womankind; that now he had done so, and she 
might marry Henry Hickman when she pleased, for he cast her 
from him for ever, and before to-morrow he would be ploughing 
the wild Atlantic an exiled, lonely man, to seek in the Western 
land the home and the truth his own denied him. Helen could 

ive no answer to this thunderbolt of scorn that had fallen so un- 
rvedly on her devoted head, save her fast-falling tears. Perhaps 

she could not have given a more effectual one, for her distress 
softened his heart, and, seating himself beside her, he soothed her 
with words of love and something of his old tenderness of manner, 
and finally drew from her the story of her love, and her grief, and 
her resolve to enter a convent on the morrow. The doubts and 
misunderstandings were cleared away then, indeed, and Dudley a 
thousand times begged Helen’s forgiveness for his transient: doubt 
of her. How could he ever have doubted such an angel of truth 
and goodness? He advised her to seek refuge in the convent until 
such time as he could secure a home for her in America. But when 
the hour of parting came, and Dudley felt he must leave her here 
behind him in sorrow and uncertainty, his resolve failed him, and, 
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kneeling before her, he told her that his boat was waiting on the 
beach beneath to convey him across the bay to the Isles of Arran, 
where the kind priest, whose vigilance had saved his companions 
and his own life, awaited him, and that he would unite them in 
the bonds of holy wedlock, and before morning their ship would 
be on the wide Atlantic. There was a wild longing in his voice 
and look as he uttered these words that Helen found it very hard 
to resist, and though some qualms of conscience about her father 
presented themselves, she finally yielded to Dudley’s entreaties. 

But little more remains to be told. A merchantman, the Green 
Erin by name, touched at the Isles of Arran that night and took 
the fugitives on board, and ere morning she was ploughing the 
deep, with the revenue cutter fast on her track. For three days 
it pursued her, but, finally finding the chase hopeless, turned back 
= left the exiles to pursue their flight unmolested. The Green 
Erin performed the quickest voyage known at that time, and the 
young couple arrived safely in New York. 

Dudley Fi rald’s fame had preceded him to the New World, 


and he received a hearty welcome on his arrival, both from the 
Americans and his own countrymen, and some time after he was 
admitted to the American bar, where his talents and pleasing 
address soon raised him to the highest distinction in his profession; 
but amid the prosperity of the New World he never quite forgot 


the dear old land for which he had rashly perilled his life and his 
love in the hot days of his youth. He me’ the friend and 
counsellor of his countrymen, and many a young Irishman has 
owed an affluent and happy home to Dudley Fitzgerald’s advice 
and influence. 

Years passed on, and the name of rebellion became a long- 
forgotten sound in Ireland. Old Dennis Blake was gathered to 
his forefathers, and conscience-smitten on his death-bed, he be- 
— the whole of his property, St. Colman’s included, to his 

ughter Helen. Some years after Dudley obtained permission to 
return to Ireland, where he assumed the name of Blake, in com- 
pliance with his father-in-law’s will, added several new estates to 
the old property, and built the present house of St. Colman’s. He 
did not, however, long enjoy it, for he died during the first year 
of his residence there, and Helen never could endure the place 
afterwards; it had too many reminiscences of her beloved husband. 
She went abroad, and resided with her children many years at 
Venice. There her only daughter was married, and died the year 
after; and of her two sons, one joined the Austrian service, and 
rose to great favour with the emperor, and the other was the 
master of St. Colman’s, and the father of my friend, Fitzgerald 
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BLACKLOCK FOREST. 


VI. 


Good den, Sir Richard ! 
King John. 


Ir had been signified to the attorney of the late baronet, that 
the successor to the title, &c., was to be recognised in the person 
of the gentleman who now assumed it. No questions were to be 
asked as to the acquired evidence of Richard Blackleigh’s full 
right to be greeted, as by the quotation which heads this chapter. 
Enough that he could (in the commonly accepted sense of the 
word) “conscientiously” declare his belief in there being no 
nephews living to dispute it; such being the expression which he 
might employ with the same amount of honesty, that is deemed 
adequate in the commercial world, which lives upon credit, and 
considers what is reasonably probable as sufficient security for in- 
vestment. At all events, he had admissible reason for assurance 
in the death of one nephew, and for concluding that if the other 
might be by possibility still in existence, he was, so far as con- 
cerned his uncle’s claim, “ dead, to all intents and pu “ 

Antonio had been yet another voyage to and fro, and found no 
reason to alter the statements which he had previously made. 
Forgetting all precedent differences with his patron, he truly and 
industriously prosecuted every possible inquiry touching the belief 
of the people at Genoa, whose conclusions were those he had 
peated as his own—viz. that the lost child would never be 
ound, 

Our Sir Richard, however, «was not quite at his ease; his 
cupidity now prompting him to seek some knowledge of the 
manner in which his late brother’s independent means (by bequest 
of the mother) had been disposed of. 

“Bah!” said Antonio, “your brother no doubt settled that 
upon his wife and children, and, these failing, all would go to their 
next of Italian kin. What want you with more? For me,” con- 
tinued he, with one of his significant looks, “I do not require 
more for ‘ participation:’ we have enough.” 

On no suiting occasion could the Italian ever pass over the 
eeety of keeping up in Sir Richard’s mind a sense of 
radon. The former was still the Mephistopheles of Marlowe’s 

austus 

Whose store of pleasures must be sauc’d with pain ; 


and it was obvious to the latter that the further consideration of 
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this latest desire, concerning his brother's money, must be 
deferred. 

The new baronet permitted no arrangements for public festivity 
on the occasion of his taking his title, though there was much dis. 
appointment in consequence among the Evers of revelry. He 
even forbad the church bell-ringers to make merry with their 
admired peal. In promulgating by gradual and quiet means the 
fact of his titular assumption, he gave out “ that he had sueceeded 
to the baronetcy under circumstances so melancholy, whether in 
reference to the death of his brother or to the loss of his father, 
that it would ill become him to rejoice, or to allow of the ordinary 
rejoicing of his tenantry. He would endeavour to be'as good a 
landlord as his lamented father was, and as his deceased brother 
would doubtless have been, if Providence had not been pleased to 
ordain otherwise; and it was hoped there might be no great cause 
to lament the loss of the two infant Italian helts, who, had they 
lived to succeed to the honours of Blacklock, might never have 
taken up their abode in England.” 

But how of Lovell, who was so interested in the fate of the 
two little Anglo-Italians? He waited on Sir Richard’s lawyer 
for the intelligence he had himself so vainly sought, and to which 
he considered himself entitled (by the late baronet’s own words), 
before conclusive measures should be taken on it. Sir Richard, 
however, by his attorney’s authority, did not regard himself as 
bound by any hasty or unconsidered expressions of Sir Edmund; 
and the firm but gentlemanly appeal of Lovell for sach information 
as he considered himself bound to seek, was responded to with all 
that affected indignation which is assumed by men in the wrong 
when they cannot prove the contrary. The baronet’s man of law 
at once regarded Lovell’s demand as impertinent. If the latter 
doubted Sir Richard’s truth, or that of the assurances believed in, 
he must be left to prosecute his inquiries as best he might. Sir 
Richard had refrained from taking up the title and its belongings 
until convinced it was his unequivocal duty to do so, and it was 
for Mr. Lovell to disturb him in their possession—if he could. 

“T seek,” replied Lovell to the lawyer, “to be convinced—not 

inst my will—but in confirmation of my earnest wish that Sir 
Richard lackleigh, by testimony open to the world, is secure in 
his ions beyond all power of dis 


isturbance; nor can I under- 


stand how Sir Richard can be other than desirous that my satis 
faction (as the friend of his late brother, and as, jointly with 
yourself, the commissioned of his father), should be as complete 
as yours. I have some conception as to the source of your infor 
mation, which may possibly present. itself to me; and, should 


such be the case, I will trust in its affording nothing more nor 
less than:a.corrohoration of your deductions.” 
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Sir Richard was, naturally, eer to imagine, in his lawyer's 
report of these last words, an allusion to the Italian, 


And his labouring brain 
Begat a world of idle phantasies 
To overreach the devil, but in vain, 


He was careful, however, to say nothing of Antonio to his attor 
ney, since the latter was content to abide by instructions, the truth 
or fallacies of which would not affect himself. So matters remained. 
And now, although no openly public festivities were allowed, 
the new baronet did not omit a more modest celebration of his 
accession. As soon ’s it had become generally recognised in the 
neigh bourhood, he gave a liberal and showy entertainment in the 
t saloon of the Hall, to which certain of every grade of his 
tenantry and all his private friends in the locality were invited, 
and chief of the amusements was that of realising, by living figures, 
some of the pictures that hung on the walls of the gallery. Among 
the latter was a striking old painting of the Holy Family, the 
figures being of life-size, and the picture itself was first exhibited 
on a stage at the end of the saloon, under such artistic manage- 
ment of light, and of drapery concealing the frame, that the spec- 
tators, who had often seen it in its canal place in the gallery, and 
were unconscious of its removal therefrom, supposed what they 
now beheld was no other than what they had been led to expect— 
viz. the imitation of it by real persons in resembling costume; for 
it was not only more effective in all pictorial respects than ever 
before, but illusive as it had never before appeared. (‘This 
euggoets by the way, the consideration that many pictures are 
only not illusive because of their positions, and of the frames 
which are as the gilded mouldings of mere mural panels. Place 
them where the figures represented might in reality be; conceal 
the enclosing line of the canvas by drapery or other age a 
such as might be in truth, and the illusion as to their being the 
life itself, instead of its pictured resemblance, will often be sur- 
prising). . 
‘The picture was first suddenly revealed to view by the with- 
drawal of a curtain that filled a kind of proscenium, having 
drapery above and on each side of the opening, which might be so 
closed: or extended as to suit the sizes of the subjects exhibited. 
After the picture had been admiringly regarded by the company 
for some minutes, the proscenium curtain was let down 
Mrs. Goldrich with the rector’s daughter gratified the assemblage 
by a duet on the pianoforte, continuing to play until the sound of 
& gong startled the uninitiated in oriental noises, and brought.the 
lanistes to a dead stop. Up rose the curtain, and most of the 
olders were rather disappointed for the moment at not seeing 
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io expected. There ap to be the picture 
eer looked still more life-like than before, and 


some unavoidable differences became apparent (even to the least 
tive) of the distinction between the illusive and the real. 
e whole of the assembled were, therefore, soon aware that they 
now looked on the representative tableau, and that they had pre- 
viously seen the veritable painting. Perhaps the latter suffered 
somewhat by comparison with its pane +. py as it certainly 
did when several movements were made by the figures, as they 
suddenly resolved themselves into new positions, and remaining a 
minute or two perfectly fixed in each, presented a series of 
upings not less artistic than the permanent one of the painting. 
till more exciting was the effect when, instead of a new pose, 
Joseph stepped forward in front of the proscenium, with tenderest 
sn. forth 0 by one hand, as she gracefully carried the 
child, and conducting her along the stage front, disappeared with 
her behind a curtain at the i It was curious to observe the 
differing effects of these last movemerits on the various intelli- 
gences of the beholders. Some were struck into open-mouthed 
wonder, these chiefly among the men; others were. obviously at 
once enlightened by hitherto unknown perceptions of art and 
nature as identical, unconsciously moved by feelings akin to those 
of Shakspeare’s Timon and Polixenes: 


Painting is welcome. 
The painting is almost the natural man ; 
For since dishonour traflicks with man’s nature, 
He is but outside. These pencill’d figures 
Are such as they give out. 
Timon of Athens. 


Nature is made better by no mean, 
But nature makes that mean: so, o’er that art, 
Which you say adds to nature, is an art 

That nature makes. 





Winter's Tale. 


Upon some of the village lasses the effect was that of the ludicrous. 
They half screamed at the sudden transmutations of position; 
fairly shrieked when “the man led the woman and babby out” 
(for these simple spectators were in Protestant darkness as to the 
pictorial signification of anything more than a small family party 
m wondrously rich.coloured dresses); and they only wondered 
how the “little un” could have “ever held on without crying, 
while the moother and faether was toombling un about so.” Others 
laughed as at an uncommonly good piece of intentional fun, some- 
thing to the distress of those who looked upon it as originating in 
a much more serious purpose. But the climax on the drollery of 
the matter was consummated when Betty Jennings cried out, 
audibly to the whole room, that she was sure it was “no real babby, 
but only a doll, dressed up like.” 
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Even the author is not behind the scenes. But certain it i 
that when the demand of the unbelievers for a sight of the child 
a reality was persistently » & young woman fonenay) 
bore into the room what seemed to be the veritable infant, and a 
veritable infant it was. The ladies crowded round to see a child 
so exemplary, and so well trained as an actor that it had not spoiled 
the pictorial effect by a single kick or scream, but not one of the 
invited meng was conscious of having seen it before, and we 
need say nothing of the better informed. It was not much cared 
for by the men, though the little thing looked up into the faces of 
all who were kindly interested in it, and smiled the very smile of 
singular intelligence and good temper. At length one of the 
ladies, more curious than’ usual in infant denotement, exclaimed: 

“How very extraordinary! This child has no lobes to its 
ears!” 

At this Sir Richard came up, and was about to witness the 
phenomenon of an infant with lobeless ears, when the bambino 
shrieked, and putting up its tiny spread hands against the baronet’s 
face, turned its head into the bosom of the bearer, crying like a 
very naughty child indeed. 

“There, take it away,” said he, “ it’s a very pretty child—fora 
picture, but it seems to be—a——” 

“An indiscriminating judge of realities,” said the lady, who 
rather felt for the lord of the feast in his discomfiture, and was not 
aware that the conscience of Sir Richard might suggest the pos- 
sible discrimination of the infant as a precociously wise one, know- 
ing—but not respecting—its own father! At all events, Sir 
Richard alone, of the inspecting company, was convinced, by 
reasons strong as those which had confirmed him in his right to 
the baronetcy, that the mother of the child was Catherine, the 
wife of Antonio. The infant was so disguised by the art which 
had assimilated it to the child of the picture, that the mother’s 
nearest acquaintance might not have known it for hers. Its con- 
duct under presentation was such as at once to banish it from the 
room, as a very angelic-looking*babe of an exceedingly uncertain 
temper. Yet with some people there is no resisting the oppor- 
tunity for a joke, and Mr. Goldrich, with purely innocent intent 
of anything more, whispered in the baronet’s ear, “ Upon my life, 
Sir Richard, that child has very much the eyes of a Blackleigh.” 

The last exhibition (after several of minor character) was volun- 
teered by the artist who had, in communion with Sir Richard, 
arranged the others; and the baronet, content to be in total igno- 
rance of what was forthcoming, remained in pleasing expectation 
of its presentment. As it was to be some time in the course of 
preparation, the interval afforded an opportunity for the consump- 
tion of good things on the tables of the dining-room, and for the 
delivery of things, indifferent as they usually are, in the form of 
t.—VOL. CXLIIL. NO. DLXXIM. Y 
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stumbling eloquence. The rector “ bestowed all his tediousness” 
on the company; the lawyer clumsily pleaded for the baronet, as 
if the latter been accused of conspirmg with the forest demons 
to spirit away his father, and as though his brother and nephews 
had acted unfaithfully in leaving his chent 8o long in distressing 
doubt as to their fate. Being in his cups, he was with difficulty 
restrained from words of mischievous suggestion, so that Sir 
Richard was infinitely relieved when the gong sounded the am 
nouncement of the concluding performance in the saloon. He 
could not doubt but his ready concession to the managing ex- 
hibitor was a guarantee that the exhibition would be agreeable to 
himeelf as ae entertaining to his company. He led the way 
into the hall, and his guests were speedily in their places. 

The proscenium was there as before, but with an opening more 
extended, and the curtain arose to music, issuing from some con- 
cealed quarter, and continuing without intermission till the curtain 
fell at the close, the harmony varying in character to suit the 
pantomimic performance it accompanied. 

The scene was a garden bower, cleverly extemporised with large 
potted flower-shrubs and suitable accessories. A child was seen 
sleeping within upon a rustic couch. On the further or outer side 
of the shrubs an ancient female was observed, now appearing to 
look in upon the infant through the foliage, then walking away, 
and so repeating the same movements till, during her protracted 
absence, the head of a young woman of the gipsy character rose, 
as from an underground ascent, and looked cautiously around. In 
a few seconds more, the full form of the gipsy was seen bendin 
over the child; then, looking out of the bower until satisfied of 
there being sufficient time before the old nurse could return, she 
took the sleeping infant from under its cover-lid into her arms, and 
rearranging the quilt deceptively, rapidly disappeared through the 
subterranean passage. The nurse was then seen to pass on the outer 
side the shrubs and carelessly to enter the bower, giving a glance 
towards the couch, and seeming to consider the child as still sleep- 
ing under its covering. Having paused a few seconds, looking 
back into the garden, she approached the couch, and, raising the 
deceptive linen, discovered that the child had been removed! 
The excitement of the scene during the stealthy action of the 
thief was now continued in the violent activity of the horror- 
stricken nurse, who ran out of and again into the bower, then 
descended the downward passage, reappeared, and finally falling on 
the ground, there remained till an old gentleman entered to learn 
from her gesticulations that the child had been stolen! The old 
= was shortly followed by a male servant, who learned 

rom his master what had occurred, and rushed down the concealed 
—- in search of the missing infant; but he returned not, 
and two remaining persons were left to carry on their get 
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ticular dialogue until they subsided into the stillness of statuesque 
despair. In this position the group remained fixed, and the cur- 
tain fell on the completion of the pantomime. 

They who fully understood the meaning of what they had 
beheld, highly complimented the excellence of the actors; but the 
others who had never seen pay or pantomime, either kept their 
eyes fixed on the blank of the fallen curtain, like suddenly awakened 
dreamers staring into the dark, or looked at Sir Richard as if to 
see what he might think of it; and, to declare the truth, though he 
pronounced it all “very cleverly conceived, very well done, and 
positively even impressive,” he seemed as if impressed rather un- 
comfortably—probably with the idea that the scriptural solemnity 
of the first exhibition was outdone by the scnetieletenalia of the 
last, and that the little tragedy just enacted was a shade too dis- 
tressing for an entertainment suitable to the occasion. But was it 
unfitting? Did he feel an unpleasant seuse of its suitability? 

While Sir Richard and his guests were digesting what they had 
witnessed, the perplexity of himself and all the rest was suddenly 
changed into very distinct gratification. The curtain again rose 
to display the life-representation of another of the gallery pictures; 
one that had been preparatorily—and with particular signification 
—pointed out to the guests at the festal table, the figures in the 
tableau being the same in all respects as those just now engaged in 
the pantomime, and the realisation of the picture being imme- 
diately recognised by all beholders alike. 

The subject of the picture may be thus described. A gipsy 
woman, with an expression of penitent remorse, is on one knee, 
and with extended arms, delivering an infant to an old female, 
who appears so amazed at the unexpected sight of the child that 
she forgets to take it to her besought embrace. A serving-man, 
whose action shows that he had just conducted the gipsy to the 
spot, is earnestly addressing an old gentleman, who, equally with 

e elder female, evinces the ngost extravagant emotions of surprise 
and delight. 

As the reader will anticipate, those of the spectators who had 
understood the preceding pantomimic performance, immediately 
saw that it had been devised as a leader to the final tableau, 
giving, to say the least of it, a very cleverly imagined introduction 
to a meaning for, if not to the true meaning of, the picture; but 
the present owner of the latter had never heard any account of the 
fact or of the fancy it illustrated. All the beholders seemed to be 
charmed in their different ways, and the more critical were anxious 
to do honour to the artist who had so admirably ed the 
grouping of the tableau and the prefatory enactment. Sir Richard 
would have confined the knowledge of the manager to himself and 
the few indispensable®assistants os had been bound to secrecy; 

but it was not so to be. The pete lawyer had been an atten- 
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tive listener when Antonio was calling general attention to the 
picture whose realisation he had in view, while Sir Richard was 
wholly ignorant of his purpose (the Italian being at the time re. 
garded only as one of the ordinary guests); and the lawyer, havin 
ceeatoen 4 a little private conversation with Antonio, guthered 
what the latter termed his surmises as to the subject of the paint. 
ing. On hearing Sir Richard questioned in vain concerning the 
true meaning of so striking a piece of art, he was only too happy 
in showing he knew more than his master, while he was justified 
in the non-acknowledgment of his authority by Antonio’s having 
demanded its concealment. The Italian had, however, his reasons 
for imparting these “ surmises” to the baronet’s lawyer, whom he 
regarded as the best person to speak of them to the baronet him- 
self; nor did he hesitate to avow to the lawyer that the manage 
ment of the last exhibition was his own exclusively, making no 
mention of Sir Richard’s desire to be (with the exceptions afore 
said) the sole possessor of the secret. When, therefore, Mrs. Gold- 
rich pressed Sir Richard with questions as to the painting, the 
lawyer, nghtly attributing his master’s hesitation to ignorance, at 
once volunteered his information—* or, rather,” said he, “ the 
surmise [ remember to have heard from some one, that the picture 
represents an incident in the history of an old Roman family, and 
which happened long ago. A bandit had resolved on obtaining a 
heavy ransom for the restitution of the only child of its wealthy 
parent, or grandfather, and compelled his wife, in the guise of a 
gipsy, to steal away the infant. Before the demand for ransom 
could be made known, the bandit was killed by his military pur 
suers, and the bereft parent madly despaired of regaining his child, 
whose life he thought would be sacrificed in revenge of the slain 
chieftain, Some time after, while he was sitting with the nurse 
in a garden-house whence the child had been abstracted, one of 
his servants brought before them the wife of the deceased bandit, 
who, falling on one knee, with patsionate exclamations of remorse 
delivered the infant into the nurse’s arms.” 

“This,” said Mr. Goldrich, “the more interests us in the enter 
tainment we have enjoyed, and [ am now, Blackleigh, most curnous 
to be confirmed in the impression that my interpreter, Antonio, 
has been your manager as well as chief actor, for [ am well aware 
of his artistic enthusiasm, and of his having been, during his earher 
days in Italy, an artists’ model and successful arranger of tablesa 
groupings. But how came he to be acquainted (as it would seem 
he is by his prefatory performance) with the ‘surmises’ just related 
by our legal friend here?” 

The answer had been prepared by the Italian, who, as a thing 
of course, anticipated the question, and the lawyer, true to his i 
structions, replied, “Oh, they were spoken of in a conversation | 
held with your interpreter some time back on the subject of the 
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ure, and to what result you have now seen. It so happens I 
ave never conversed with Sir Richard on the matter, and I am 
only just now aware of his being wholly uninformed as to the 
explanation I have myself received of the painting.” 
yhat was now passing in Sir Richard’s mind was with difficulty 
concealed under an assumed expression of interest in what had just 
been spoken of. He saw it was useless to make a further secret of 
Antonio's leading part in the ei er and felt, indeed, as 
if he had no safe keeping of any secret at all, or security’ even in 
passive submission to the mysterious conduct of Antonio. The 
communion between the latter and the lawyer, the apparent con- 
nexion of the pantomime and story of the picture with certain 
cireumstances in his own family history, and the now suggested 
idea that his missing infant nephew might sooner or later be re- 
stored to ite grandfather—these and other facts and fears so pressed 
upon him, that “ function was smothered in surmise,” and he was 
more than ever apprehensive of some distressing conclusion, should 
he offend or fail to satisly the wily Italian. He could only impute 
the last signiticant doings of Antonio to the motive of keeping up 
a course of permanent intimidation; and now, regarding his agent 
as no better than the bandit spoken of, he secretly wished the 
troublesome fellow might soon meet with as conclusive a fate. 

The entertainments were brought to a close satisfactory to all but 
the giver; and from that day, for some time to come, Sir Richard 
received the respect or homage of all classes in the neighbourhood, 
and indeed of each person individually, saving only Lovell, whose 
courtesies continued to be of the coldest, and Antonio, whose bear- 
ing was that of patronage rather than service, till the baronet could 
scarcely conceal his accumulating hatred towards him. The Italian, 
on the other hand, with no reasons for any personal attachment to 
Sir Richard, had indeed his motives for dislike, irrespective of 
those which have been alluded to; for before his engagement as an 
informer, the baronet had agreed in a magisterial decision, in 
favour of William Morgan, that was of especial mortification to 
Antonio. These, and other causes for enmity towards Sir Richard, 
gave zest to the use he had already made, and still intended to 
make, of that gentleman’s moneyed means and growing fears, the 
gains afforded by the former being not more gratifying to him 
than the pleasure attending his malicious operations on the last. 

Now could Sir Richard (like Faulconbridge) “make any Joan 
a Lady;” but he felt how his Mephistopheles might have power to 
ammeke him asa Baronet. He had hoped to conciliate the Italian 
by familiar notice, and by such artistic employment as he con- 
ceived would be flattering to him; but the clever manager and 
actor was not complimented by the secrecy which his employer 
Would have preserved, and his subsequent conduct only showed 


how he regarded himself as the obliger, not the obliged. The 
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baronet, in short, was eee perplexed as to what he should now 


desire. If there were a nephew yet living to appear and claim the 
title, there was yet no proof positive that the late baronet was dead, 
while he (Richard Blackleigh) was the only assuredly existing 
claimant, and therefore, at least, the most legitimate lieutenant in 
the rightful holder’s position. Then would he wish that his 
brother had not been “so undutiful a son;” that his lost parent 
had not been “so severe and partial a father;” that Lovell had 
been retained as “ the friend of the family ;” that the Italian grand- 
father and the honest English lawyer might come into co-operation 
to the settlement of the whole question; but, more than all, chat 
Mephistopheles might be, by the “ Providence” in which he pro- 
fessed to Lidliove, rendered incapable of remaining any longer so 
very troublesome to honest men; for Mr. Richard would now in- 
dulge the welling up of ideas that indicated a spring of moral 
goodness in the heretofore unprobed depth of his heart; and he 
therefore suddenly took to boring himself, as water-seekers do the 
most unpromising of barren heights, assured of a gushing liquid 
supply if they only bore deep enough. Thus a trickling stream of 
self-excuse would dribble out sentimentally. Would not other 
young men—even his brother—have acted as he had done under 
the circumstances? Were not mother and elder son to blame, as 
well as father and son the younger? Was not the latter a victim 
as much as otherwise? If Eve “ for an apple damned mankind,” 
might it not be expected that one of her boys for a baronetcy 
would be a little unscrupulous, particularly as he was only taking 
what no other of his family cared to possess? Be it as it may, if 
he had been too careless of doing right, had he not already 
suffered—nay, was he not suffering, and still likely to suffer— 
distress in apprehensions that wholly embittered his existence? 
Would he not be almost justified m rejoicing, if, as the Anglo- 
French tailor said, “some one should drop the goose upon his 
enemy’s (Antonio's) head par accident on purpose?” 














A VISIT TO AN OPIUM HOUSE. 


WuHeEn I was stationed at Dum-Dun, in the Bengal Presidency, 
in 1859, I paid a visit to one of the opium smoking and chewing 
houses, of which there are many in Calcutta unknown to the public. 
The laws are very stringent with regard to them, and the diffi- 
culties I met with in carrying out my intention of visiting one of 
them were very great. 

My curiosity was first excited by my moonshee, Mahommed 
Bux, who came daily to give me instruction in Hindustani, and 
described those dens most accurately to me, as he had an intimate 
acquaintance with them, his father being a great devotee at the 
shrine of—I suppose I ought to say—Morpheus. 

I proposed to him that he should obtain for me admittance to 
one of these places, and he promised to try to do so. 

Mahommed Bux was a very intelligent, well-educated youn 
man, speaking English fluently and correctly, but of course wit 
a strong chee-chee, as the native accent is nicknamed. 

He was a Mussulman, as his name will tell, and a very devout 
one. He worshipped three times each day, kept all the fasts and 
feasts, had a proper dislike for pig and all intoxicating drinks. 
He was by far a better educated man and of a higher order of in- 
tellivence than most of the schoolmasters of national schools here 
in England, and yet he and all of his class are treated with the 
ae contempt and often with insult by the lowest Europeans 
in India. 

The Calcutta moonshees are generally employed as clerks in the 
public offices,.and also by merchants as accountants, &c., and, m 
fact, do all the work there which is done here by the City clerk. 
Some of them instruct young civil servants and military officers in 
the native languages. 

These latter are the best paid, and rank highest in their order. 
They are always remarkable for their large white muslin turbans 
and white flowing robes, and are seldom to be seen without a 
white umbrella to shade them from the sun. They are very polite 
and obliging, always willing to direct strangers who cannot speak 
the native languages about the city. 

Indeed, most of the natives I have met with in India during 
five years’ sojourn there have been very courteous and respectful ; 
— Hindoo and Mahommedan, when properly treated, quiet and 
civ 

In Calcutta the very worst types of both are to be found. I 
suppose this is owing to its being a large city and sea-port; or 
rather port for sea-going vessels, as the sea is upwards of a hundred 
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miles from Calcutta, Those natives who prey upon the sailors 
learn all the vices of the European, and retain none of their own 
redeeming qualities. Principal amongst these latter are cleanliness 
and abstemiousness. That “ Alsatia” of the King of Oudh at 
Garden Reach (near Calcutta) has also a bad effect. He harbours 
there upwards of two thousand of the rogues and vagabonds of 
Calcutta, who can defy the police. The government is now taking 
some steps about this nuisance. 

Mahommed Bux spoke to one of the men who kept an opium- 
house, and came to tell me that if 1 would swear not to tell the 
police how I obtained admittance, nor give any information that 
might lead to the place being discovered, that then I would be 
allowed to see what I pleased. This I refused. I gave my word, 
but would not swear. It was finally accepted on account of the 
repeated solicitations of the moonshee. 

It was a bright moonlight night when we started in a gharnie, 
or native carnage, from Dum-Dum to Calcutta. A moonlight 

night in India is almost as bright as day —lightsome enough to 

read-—and as then it is tolerably cool, it 1s hard for any one to 
resign himself to sleep. I used to love those moonlight nights, 
and used often to remain out until gun-fire (daybreak ), enjoying 
the cool air, listening to the melancholy ery of the jackal, and 
watching the various species of large bats gliding hone wh the air 
and the brilliant fire-fly lighting up the foliage. 

Dum-Dum is about seven miles distant from Calcutta, and the 
road runs through a low marshy ground, rice fields, and cocoa-nut 
groves. 

It was about ten o'clock when we approached the China Bazaar. 
Here we had to slacken our pace on account of the formation of 
the streets; they were very narrow, having on either side a deep 
ditch or sewer uncovered, the effluvium from which was very offen- 
sive. The houses were very high and solidly built, and evidently 

of great age. The China Bazaar is the principal market of the 
native part of the city of Calcutta; it was formerly occupied solely 
by Chinamen, and took its name from them; now, however, there 
are as many Hindoos, Burmese, Parsees, &c., as Chinese there. 
Everything is sold there at much lower prices than in the Euro- 
pean shops near Chowringee, and in the early part of the day 
crowds of Europeans are to be seen making purchases. The low 
grog-shops in the bazaar are favourite resorts of the sailors, These 
are generally kept by Chinamen. The Chinese are of all Eastern 
people the most crafty and dishonest; they will actually rob 
—_— openly, for by sleight of hand they will change the money 
nded to them for bad money of their own, and then demand 
good money. The Burmese resemble them much both in appear- 
ance, manners, and customs. I believe they are of common ongia. 


Both races are hated by the Hindoo. 
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The Hindoo—very properly called the “ mild Hindoo”—seems 
to be an unfortunate creature. He was originally the inhabitant 
and sole inhabitant, of Hindostan, and now he is the poorest an 
most sorry of all the multitudinous races which swarm over that 
continent, from the first invader, the Mussulman, to the present 
ruler, the Englishman. 

The term “mild Hindoo” was scouted after the atrocities that 
were perpetrated at Cawnpour and elsewhere during the mutiny, 
but it ought to be remembered that the Mahommedans were the 
prime movers in the ee Atom family of the King of Delhi and 
the Maharajah of Furruckabad, for instance; and I have good 
reason to believe, from all that I have heard from Cawnpour 
natives, that the worst part of the fiendish work done at the 
slaughter-house was done by the butchers from the Sudra Bazaar, 
who are all to a man Mussulmans. 

After passing through many ill-lighted, narrow streets, we at 
length came to a halt in front of an archway, and alighted. Here 
my moonshee spoke a few words in Ordu to a man who was 
loitering about, and the man disappeared, telling us to wait for 
him inthe shade. We waited there for about half an hour with- 
out any one coming, and I was becoming very tired, and felt half 
inclined to give it up and return to Dum-Dum, when three stately 
Hindoos made their appearance. The moonshee salaamed very 
lowly to them, and seemed to treat them with great respect—it 
was all policy on his part. They took me aside and cross- 
examined me very closely as to my object and motives in wishing 
to see the inside of their establishment. I answered frankly, that 
I was only actuated by curiosity, and did not intend to injure 
them in any way. We were then conducted up a flight of stone 
stairs. ‘The darkness was positively painful. 

The ascent to the top of the lofty houses in the native part of 
Calcutta is very narrow, and winding, and altogether unlighted. 
The steps are a foot and a half high, rendering it very tiresome to 
go up. 

We were quite tired, hot, and out of breath when we emerged 
into the open air on the roof of the house. All the houses had flat 
roofs, and it was possible to go from one end of the street to the 
other on the tops of the houses. 

We went on some hundred yards, and there commenced de- 
scending into another house by stairs similar to the one in the 
first house. We had not got far when we were stopped by two 
men who were guarding a door to our right. I had to deliver up 
my revolver, without which I seldom went far since the mutiny. 
A few steps more and we were ushered into the first room—the 
room where the opium was issued from. Here there was a lon 
counter covered with zinc, having scales fastened at intervals 
along it, and behind the counter were some dozen natives busily 
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engaged in weighing out and giving to attendants doses of the 
poisonous drug. It was kept in brass jars on shelves behind the 
counter. 

The men issuing the opium, bang, &c., were dressed in a very 

y manner. They had red turbans, light blue cumberbunds 
(cloth round the waist), and yellow coats, with a great profusion 
of lace and studs. They moved about very nimbly, attending to 
all calls from the attendants who came from the rooms, and would 
have put to shame the smartest of London shop-boys. As they 
wore no boots or shoes, they moved without noise. ‘There was but 
very little noise here ; a sort of smothered hum could be heard in 
the distance, but nothing more. The attendants spoke in a 
whisper when they came in with their orders, and the only reply 
they received was a nod and the package of opium, or whatever it 
might be. These attendants were low caste men, naked to the 
waist, and, with the hair closely cut and beard shaved, they had 
much the same appearance as the old sepoy presented whenever 
we came across him after the mutiny (“his occupation being 
gone”). I ought to have called this room the “shop:” it was 

sided over by a very old man, who sat in an easy-chair on a 
raised platform, and collected the money from the attendants after 
they had received the drugs from the gentlemen behind the 
counter. He was lynx-eyed; and out of the twenty or thirty 
men running im and out, not one could escape without handing in 
the money received for the opium from the customer, although 
these attendants were only too anxious to cheat if opportunity 
offered. The lower class of natives in India are alte < ene dis- 
honest—roguery seems to come quite naturally to them, and they 
think it fair and legitimate to pilfer in a small way. Native 
servants are proverbial for this; they cheat their masters in every- 
thing they buy for them. It is usual to entrust all purchases. to 
the bearer, or head servant, who will be satisfied if he can make 
his own gain and prevent any other person from cheating his 
master. The tradesmen allow these servants for ‘‘ dusturi,” or 
custom, two pice in the rupee, or the thirty-second part of the 
extent of all purchases. 

One of the Hindoo gentlemen who had conducted us up to the 
shop, now advanced, and said he was ready to go round the other 
rooms with us. 

The first room he brought us into was a long, low room, about 
twenty feet wide, and so filled with smoke, that we were unable 
for a time to distinguish anything in it. When our eyes became 
accustomed to it, we could perceive a line of men on each side of 
the room stretched upon mats, resting their heads upon small 
wooden pillows, and puffing away vigorously at the pernicious 
drug. Some of them were not smoking, having fallen off into 
that lethargic sleep, so like death, which invariably follows the use 
of large quantities of opium. ; 
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There were men of all ages here, composed of a rather inferior 
caste, in all the different stages of opium smoking. Some who had 
just commenced the use of it, and others who, after a few years’ 
enjoyment (if I may use the word), were fast dreaming into 
eternity. 

The first man who attracted my attention was an old Hindoo, 
apparently sixty years of age, with sunken cheeks, hollow eyes, 
and attenuated features. He was wasted away—almost to a 
skeleton—seeming to breathe with great difficulty, yet puffing 
away vigorously at his pipe. Our guide told us the history of the 
unfortunate old skeleton. He was at one time a native banker in 
the better part of the native city of Calcutta, and was worth lakhs 
of rupees. During one of the periodical panics a great run was 
made upon his bank, which, together with the failure of many of 
his debtors, completely ruined him, and he had to have recourse to 
the Bankruptey Court. This so preyed upon his mind, that he 
took to opium, the Asiatic substitute for drink. His friends made 
many attempts to save him, but all in vain; and here he was now 
a man not much over forty years of age, looking like an aged man 
and tottering on the brink of the grave. 

It is but very rarely that a man who has once fairly taken to the 
use of opium gives it > The suffermg for the want of it is so 
very intense, and each dose so weakens the mind and body, that 
the victim is a mere slave to his appetite for it. 

A medical officer told me that he used, when stationed in 
Burmah, suffer from rheumatism so much that he took large doses 
of opium to produce sleep, or at least deaden pain, and that the 
habit so grew upon him that he was almost we when he stopped 
it. He said, “I was within an ace of becoming an opium- 
eater.” 

Upon making inquiry through my moonshee, some three or four 
months after my visit to this den, I heard that the poor old Hindoo 
banker was no more. 

A little further up the room there was quite a lad, of some 
eighteen years of age, strongly under the influence of bang. Bang 
is a native drug, somewhat similar to the Egyptian “ hashish ;” it 
never stupefies, but produces a species of madness, varying accord- 
ing to the constitution and temperament of the consumer. 

The native drunkard generally uses bang in preference to rum, 
or any other spirituous drink. hatioall unless a man has lost his 
caste, he seldom touches European drinks. The lowest caste, or 
rather men without any caste, use arick—the native rum—to a 
large extent, as also do the soldiers (European) when they can 
get it. 

_This youth was sitting with his back to the wall, and was 
singing impromptu verse, in the manner of an improvisatore; he 
used the most beautiful language, and his gestures were quite 
graceful (the Hindoo is a very graceful creature in all his motions) ; 
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his face was very thin, and his large black eyes looked like balls of 
fire; he had quite a spiritual appearance. 

Ww e stopped and listened to him for some time, he, seemingly, 
quite unconscious of our presence, until at last Mahommed Bux 
became quite excited, and clapping his hands, cried, “ Bahut 
nena’ ” (very good), “aur do” (give more). 

Now in this instance the bang took a very mild and pleasant 
form of exhibiting itself, making the young man, perhaps, more 
agreeable and entertaining than he would otherwise have been; 
not like in most cases, where it- produces a frenzy, rendering the 
wretched creature who takes it dangerous to himself and every 
one within his reach. 

All those fanatics who “ run a muck” are well dosed with bang 
before they attempt such a thing; at least they have all the ap- 
pearance of it. 

There was a “ muck” run through the city of Allyghur while I 
Was stationed at the fort, and several people were killed. Three 
fanatics, having provided themselves with hatchets, ran through 
the most crowded part of the Hindoo portion of the city, cutting 
to the mght and left, and bringing down a man at every stroke. 
The thoroughfare was so narrow that the people could not get 
out of their way. They were at last cut aca by some sowars 
(native cavalry). 

At the Moharrum, or great Mussulman holiday, in the early 
part of March, it is usual to have men swing themselves from poles 
with sharp hooks driven through their flesh. They are supposed 
to swing from the hooks, but there is always a rope round the 
Waist bearing the whole weight of the body. These unfortunate 
fanatics are invariably under the influence of bang. With some it 
produces the most abject terror and trembling, with others the most 
intense happiness and atrial feeling; while, again, more are seized 
with uncontrollable fits of laughther, and roll upon the ground, 
until in many cases they burst blood-vessels. 

The effects of opium are very strange. Our conductor pointed 
out to us a fine muscular Hindoo in a sound sleep, the picture of 
native health, and told us that he had only commenced taking 
opium, and that it would, after a while, take a much longer time 
before he would be in that happy state ‘of oblivion. It seems that 
at first it simply produces an wxrefreshing sleep, from which one 
awakes with a headache, or at the best with a very heavy feeling 
about the head ; then a small dose relieves very much, and so on. 
Like drinking, a man is drawn into it. After using it for a little 
while it produces a pleasurable, quiet state of excitement, which 
gradually gives way to slumber. In the final stage it becomes a 
necessary of life, the opium-smoker or eater being in the most 
miserable state o! trembling weakness and depression until he be- 
comes well dosed. Of the. two, I think the abuse of intoxicating 
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drink the lesser evil, although I have seen so very many fearful 
endings brought on by the Bottle. 

I shall just mention one case. Captain C——m, of the 
Irregular Cavalry (Natives), was a very fine-looking fellow, and a 
very dashing cavalry officer. He had distinguished himself in the 
Sikh war (Punjaub), and also lately in the mutiny. I first met 
him in Central India, and at that time he used to take far too 
much of brandy pawnee (brandy-and-water), yet not much more 
than the generality of drinking men in India. He was a great 
favourite with everybody who huew him, and was beloved by his 
men (Sikhs) for his daring dashing conduct in action, and his 
kind though firm manner of commanding his troop. He was, 
when [ met him, on the Governor-General’s escort with me, his 
troop forming part of the cavalry, and my company of the 
infantry. 

A few years afterwards I saw him in Fort William, at Calcutta, 
tied to his bed in delirium tremens, It was positively frightful to 
listen to his ravings; he fancied that the room was filled with 
devils, snakes, rats, and every description of vermin, and would at 
times start and shudder, and say they were crawling over him. 
Then he would tremble, every nerve quivering, his eyes starting 
from his head, his features distorted, and foam coming from his 
mouth. No one could recognise him. However, he recovered, 
and no official notice was taken of his illness, as he was on his way 
home on sick-leave, having left his troop at Umballah, in the 
North-Western Provinces. He went home, had his six months’ 
leave, gave up drink altogether, married a young and beautiful 
woman, and brought her back to India with him. 

I saw him at Wilson’s Hotel on his return to India, and was 
introduced to his wife. He then told me that he drank nothing, 
when I asked him to have a “pig” (the slang of Anglo-Indians 
for brandy and soda-water). A few months after his arrival he 
again broke out, and, notwithstanding the presence of his charm- 
ing young wife, and the remonstrances of his brother officers, who 
all liked him, he drank to a fearful excess. 5 

Another attack of delirium tremens carried him off. He died 
in madness, “Brandy, brandy!” the last words upon his lips. 
This is but one instance of many similar ones I have seen while 
serving in the East. 

The absence of refined society, the intense heat of the climate, 
idleness, and the necessity of remaining in the bungalow all day, 
lead many who, under other circumstances would be temperate, 
into dissipation. And when once cofmenced, alas! how difficult 
to desist from it. ! 

Close to the end of the room I observed a man lying, apparently 
dead, his jaw having fallen, and with his eyes still open. Upon 
drawing the attention of our conductor to the man’s state, he said, 
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“Qh, he is not dead, but a few more suns will see him so. 

I then asked him if men often died there, and he replied, 

“ Frequently, daily; we get them carried home at night, and 
their fnends being in expectation of the event, there is no noise 
made about it.’ 

I then regretted having given my promise not to mention to 
the police anything about this gentleman’ s establishment, yet if I 
had not done so I should not have been permitted to see it. How- 
ever, the police have many years ago found it out, and closed it 
for ever. 

When I was at Allahabad I had a servant, a bearer, a great 
opium smoker. He was for a long time in my service before | 
knew that he used opium. I often noticed a heavy sleepy look 
about his eyes, but was far from divining the true cause, not 
having been very long in the country at the time, and having 
been unacquainted with the vices of the natives. 

One day, while there was an old native infantry officer sitting 
in my bungalow, this bearer brought in the “order book” for me 
to read the orders of the day, and whilst waiting, with his arms 
folded in eastern fashion, he nodded frequently, sad at last having 
fallen off asleep, staggered, and was near falling to the ground. 
The old native infantry officer said to me at once, “ That fellow 
smokes opium; take care he does not burn down your bungalow.” 
We had to be very careful against fire in those bungalows, as the 
smallest spark would set one in flames, the roof beimg thatched, 
and dried by the heat of the sun to tinder. The native workmen, 
when out of employment, used sometimes to set fire to many of 
them so that they might have work in rebuilding them. 

My opium-smoking bearer, however, never did any harm to 
my house, and as he was a good servant I retained him, not con- 
sidering his partiality for opium a sufficient reason for discharging 
him. This use of opium and bang, together with gambling, are 
the principal vices of the natives of British India. 

An intelligent Hindoo, an opium eater, once told me that whea 
he had taken suffigient opium to act upon him he experienced the 
most delightful sensations, had the most entrancing dreams, heard 
the most bewitching music, and inhaled, or dreamt that he in- 
haled the sweetest of perfumes. He said, “ Oh, sahib, you do not 
yet know what pleasure is, nor can you until you have felt as | 
have felt.” 

Those of the natives who take “ bang” do not live long; they 
frequently go mad, and if not, waste away and die of consumption. 
They all gamble, and as they are generally of a very avaricious 
disposition, they become wildly attached to it, and would, if they 
could, stake their lives when all their money has disappeared. 

Of all the Eastern people I have met with, the Chinese are the 
most inveterate gamblers; they gamble at all times and places, and 
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are most adroit at cheating. A Hindoo would stand no chance 
against a Chinaman either in gaming or trading. 

Our guide now led us up a few steps, and raising a crimson silk 
curtain, introduced us to the second room—that of the éfite, where 
none of the ot pollot were admitted. 

This room was not so long as the first one, and was about twice 
as broad and much more lofty. It was hung all around with 
crimson silk curtains and golden tassels; the roof was beautifully 

ilded and decorated with paintings of birds, &c.; four or five 
fone lamps were suspended by silver chains from the ceiling ; 
these lamps were parti-coloured green and red, resembling in every 
particular those used by the Mussulmans in their mosques. The 
air was filled with the perfume of jasmine mingled with a sweet 
incense, and of course the smoke of the opium, together with the 
others, produced a most delightful soothing sensation. This room 
was better ventilated than the other, and not so crowded. Each 
smoker and chewer had a magnificent soft velvet Persian rug to 
lie on, and a multitude of illowe covered with silk handsomely 
embroidered. The occupants were of a wealthy class, dressed in 
valuable silks and Cashmere shawls, and covered with jewellery. 
I here recognised many faces that 1 was in the habit of seeing 
every evening on the course (the Rotten Row of Calcutta) in car- 
rages, 

t seemed strange that these men should come to this place 
instead of using some rooms in their own house for smoking- 
rooms. I asked my moonshee about it, and he told me that many 
of them do chew and smoke opium at home, yet they preler to go 
to a regular shop, where everything is quiet, and where no one 
will know anything about them outside of the place. 

We did not stay long here, as the Hindoo swells might be 
annoyed at our presence. There were some wealthy merchants 
amongst them, and they all had the fat, greasy appearance of 
well-to-do natives. 

There was amongst them a very old Mussulman, who bore a 
startling resemblance to the King of Delhi. He was about sixty 
or sixty-five years of age, had a very severe cough; he was in con- 
sumption, and was fast hastening himself to his doom. 

I heard afterwards that he had been a professor in a Mussulman 
college, was a deeply read man, and of considerable wealth; he 
took to opium only lately to deaden the pain he suffered from 
theumatism. That is too frequently the case with the natives ; 
they commence by taking small doses to relieve pain, and then the 
habit so grows upon them that, they find it impossible to wean 
themselves of it until it becomes a part of their life and the cause 
of their death. 

I thought as I left the room of the shortness of man’s life, and 
yet how zealously all around were striving to make it still more 
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brief—the European in the rum-shop, the Native in the opium- 


house. 

We were conducted back in the same manner in which we ob- | 
tained admittance, and once more we breathed the cool fresh air, 
and were in the lovely moonlight, which was flooding the narrow 
noisome passages leading to this iniquitous den. 

. Before leaving I offered a few rupees to our guide, which he 
politely refused, simply saying, “No, sahib, I thank you, and will 
thank you more if you keep your promise and a ‘locked mouth.’ ” 

On the way home the moonshee told me that his brother died 
from attending that shop too frequently, and that he did not expect 
his father would live very long. He said his father was not there 
this night, as he was too ill to leave his bed, and that that was the 
siandatte brought me, as he would not wish his father to see him 
there, fearing that the old man might imagine he was acting as a 
spy upon his actions. 

The natives, as a rule, have very great filial affection and respect; 
they have many good qualities which are not admitted by the 
Anglo-Indians. e truth is that few Englishmen know much 
about the Hindoo. It is considered to be correct to snub him on 
all occasions, and have as little as possible to say to him; to look 
upon him as an inferior animal, and always treat him -with con- 
tempt. The Anglo-Indian is too often a “snob” of the first 
water. 

There are many of these opium-houses in all the large cities of 
India; more in the large cities of the North-West and Bengal than 
in Calcutta; for Calcutta, although the largest European city in 
India, is comparatively a small place, Allahabad, Benares, Agra, 
and many others of the native cities being much larger. It would 
be impossible to discover and put a stop to them in these places, as 
we have but a small number of Europeans stationed some miles 
away from the native city, and the police in the .Mofussil are all 
natives, and very likely addicted to the pet vices of their fellow- 
countrymen. | 

When parting with my moonshee that night, I said to him, “I 
hope, Mahommed Bux, you will never, like your father and 
brother, seek comfort in opium;” and he replied, “ No, not as you 
mean. If I ever take opium, it will be but one dose, and that will 
give me what peace os comfort there may be after death.” 
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LAST DAYS OF AN OLD COUNTRY HOUSE. 


PART THE SIXTH. 


MISS CHELMSFORD’S DIARY—(continued). 


May.—So I sat here all the afternoon, just to be sure I had her 
fast. I listened many a time, but there was not asound. “ You'll 
have to knock before you come out!” I said. Instead of goin 
down to my tea, I rang the bell, and Bridget coming up, I desi 
my excuses to my aunt, and, being busy, requested a cup of tea 
in my room. And still I sat, triumphantly listening, almost 
disposed to give some spice of credit to the amulet for bringing 
about so exquisite an opportunity. For what could Susan want 
there but the secret of that secret spring? And what good could 
it do her if she had it to-morrow? It can but be her cunning 
underhand way that must intrigue and circumvent everybody else. 
At eight o’clock this sombre chamber got so dark and I so nervous 
for the first time, thinking of the vile compound of wickedness and 
deceit so near me, that I couldn’t stand it any longer, so I went 
down the stairs. Aunt was in the breakfast-room, and some one 
was talking to her in a hushed, subdued kind of voice. “ At any 
rate, I have you safe enough!” I said, looking back towards my 
chamber; and then I shuddered to think of sleeping with her so 
near me—only a wooden door between me and my evil genius. 

“Tf you want the curtains, you have ’em,” said a low voice. 
“What d’ye mind her for, a good-for-nothing, stingy, miserly 
interloper—a skinflint! I tell you what, missus, you and me was 
happy enough—ay, as happy as th’ days was long—years ago, 
vee she come. Tarn her off! Turn her out! Shut th’ door on 

er!” 
“Yes, as I shut the door on you, Susan!” I said, walking in 
quite cool and quiet. 

My aunt started with a frightened convicted face, and said it 

was too bad; and then she began to cry ina helpless, old-womanish 
way, 
“II don’t want you to go away, Clarice—I don’t. I never 
thought of such a thing. But you—you frighten me, you do, 
Clarice, and ’'m—I’m an old woman; and you're too bad with 
Susan, and with me too.” 

I might have said what had I done in this case, but it is only 
one of hundreds of similar cases, and I felt sorry for my aunt, 
after all. But that creature looked at me, and looked and looked 
with her wicked eyes and ashen-white face, and went slinking 
backward out of the room, like a kicked cur. My God! which of 
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us is to gain the day (it were better to say night)—isit I, or she? If 
stone walls can’t keep her in, how can I contend against her? For 
when I went back to see if the lock had slipped, the rusty key was 
still turned, the door still held firm as Bad left it; I cannot 
understand it. 

I searched the wall, I knocked it with my hand, but could not 
find any way by which Susan could have escaped. Nevertheless, 
I am as certain she was there as I am of my own existence. It 
seems to me she must be in league with the very arch fiend 
himself. 7 

One thing, however, I found: this little secret cupboard wherein 
to deposit my diary. The peculiar pattern of the panelling, 

pays ty just suits the recess, When the door is closed I 
have to feel with my fingers carefully to ascertain where it is, so 
now my journal will be safe from prying eyes. Thanks to Susan’s 
treachery for this! 7 

June—I knew that Susan would have some plausible excuse 
ready. She really acts remarkably well. I can’t help admiring 
in a way the adroitness of her wickedness. She has mighty 
talents for evil. What she might have been if educated, and 
earnest in a rightful course! She does counterfeit innocence to 

tion. She pretends she does not understand what I meant 

y saying I had “shut the door on her.”’ She looks blank and 

uzzled, and out at sea for my true meaning, to persuade me that 
it was all my fancy her having been inside that room. As if I 
couldn’t swear by my own eyes! _ I didn’t condescend to explain, 
and by this disdain felt that I annoyed her more than if | had 
openly accused her, for it left no way by which she might clear 
herself. 

Ah, there’s no love lost between you and me, Susan. 

Mr. Duncombe came this morning. I never before saw any one 
hike this man—never imagined any one. Is he—can he be quite 
in his right mind—or is he trying to befool me? Iam puzzled, 
bewildered, in a state of strange excitement. Let me collect 
myself, and be calm. , 

I felt I was looking pale, for Susan’s conduct had troubled me. 
I could not sleep last night, but kept starting up in my bed, half 
dozing and fancing her bending over me with her dreadful white 
face. I sat, half stupidly, awaiting the artist, when he entered 
ee _ with the loveliest bouquet of hot-house flowers I ever 

eld. 


“Miss Chelmsford, will you do me the favour to accept this?” 
he said, nervously. 

“You are very kind,” I replied coldly, taking them in my 
hand, and turning them over with my agers. I like flowers. 
They seem always to have a voice to me and a meaning, and, 
though I’m disposed to ignore muddy snowdrops and shrinking 
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crocuses, there’s nothing pleasanter to me than a bunch of beau- 
tiful flowers. 

Then Mr. Duncombe sat down to his easel in silence, fumbling 
at his brushes. 

“ Should I tell Moffat?” I said to myself. (1 was neither think- 
ing of Duncombe or fhe flowers.) “ No, she is trying to poison his 
mind against me; let her!” And I pulled the head off @ white 
wax-like fuchsia. 

“Stay!” called Duncombe from the window. “TI have caught 
it at last! That look was sublime, Miss Chelmsford! Nature 
made you a queen among women !” 

“Then Fate betrayed Nature!” 

“ Miss Chelmsford, if I—if I could paint you as Queen of 
Palmyra!” 

“ He’s just crazy,” I said to myself. Not that I thought so, but 
I was astonished and amused. ‘Then he came to me where I sat, 
He came nearer to me than I expected. I looked for him to alter 
my position in some way, but, stooping, he lifted one of my 
longest curls from behind, and dropped it gently on my neck. 

Facing us, as he thus stood, hangs one of those old-fashioned 
mirrors suspended so as to project from the top downwards toward 
the room. - this 1 saw the door noiselessly open, and Susan steal 
softly in, bearing the tray of Mr. Duncombe’s lunch, chicken and 
champagne. I saw her face kindle as she saw him thus near me, 
but I never stirred, for I little thought what was to come, 

“Even snow is whiter for the contrast of the raven’s glossy 
wing,” he said, unconscious of the presence of that third person. 

“It’s a crow’s wing you mean, I think,” said Susan, with an 
insolent laugh. 

‘a turned and contemptuously surveyed her, still keeping his 
place. 

“Don’t you think, Mr. Duncombe,” I said, just as if Susan had 
- never spoken, “that we are somewhat meagre of bright-coloured 
birds at Burrell?” 

_ He evidently understood at once why I thus spoke, and entered 
into a little disquisition concerning birds; and Susan, seeing that 
for the second time she had failed to place me in @ midiculous 
position with regard to this man, went scowling away. 
_He ate his lunch in silence. I say he ate it, but he cut a little 
piece, and, after making a show of eating—perhaps in courtesy to 
my aunt—came away, and left the champagne untouched. I must 
confess to a more generous feeling than I had at first experienced 
in his cause. If he had eaten the little rhubarb-tart, it would not 
now have been agreeable to me to know it sour. This much 
progress certainly had the five sittings made toward a kinder feel- 
ing on my part. If he couldn’t eat, why did he not go back to his 
work? It was keeping me as well as himself in idleness. 
z2 
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“ You will only have one more sitting, Mr. Duncombe,” I said, 

suggestively. 

hen his tongue loosened. He told me he loved me! Had 
loved me since the first day he saw me! He had never in all his 
travels beheld any one so entirely filling his idea of real beauty 
and dignity till he came to Whitingham Grange and saw me. 
Would I give him some hope, however distant, of some day 
winning me? He would seek name and fame; he would never 
rest till he gained them, that he might lay all at my feet, and for 
aught else he wanted nothing beyond myself. As for riches, he 
had money enough. He followed his art because art had been his 
goddess, and in the pursuit of her he had never relaxed until he 
saw me. Loving me, he wearied of her, and she had forsaken him 
in his new devotion. His hand trembled; the strong masterly 
lines that had so far made his name known, his works admired, in 
these few days he had forgotten. The anxiety, the racking 
anxiety, of a first true affection had brought down all his powers 
before it. 

I heard him in astonishment. A sort of melancholy music 
seemed to flow on, the bewildering beauty of which I had never 
dreamed of, nor could have believed possible. A flutter came at 
my heart that choked me—a sort of ecstasy—and this man, whom 
I had wished to despise, was the one of all others to call these new 
feelings into life. 

How different his language from the plain, homely words of 
Moffat, when he had wooed me to be his wife. 

“The man is mad!” I said, with a sort of regretful expostula- 
tion that he came too late, and that my future was already fixed. 
But I knew all the while that he was not mad. 

“Mr. Duncombe! recollect yourself!” Isaid at length. “You 
take me by surprise. You forget that we are almost strangers, 
and——” J hesitated. I was about to say, “Do you not know 
that I am engaged to Mr. Moffat?” but I checked myself. No, 
Susan is intriguing with Moffat. He has been strange of late. | 
have seen his eyes following me with a peculiar look of doubt and 
suspicion. Why should I tell thisman? This shall be my secret. 
Moffat has his. 

So I said not a word of my engagement, and I could tell he 
never suspected it. 

It is nothing but a passing fancy. Even as he has taken to me, 
as readily will he forget all this. ! 

But he pressed me hard. He would not be discouraged. He 
drove me into a corner, as it were, with his entreaties and argu- 
ments. It was strangely delightful to me to hear him. I felt as 
if I could never have wearied. But at last I said in despair—as 
hauemty as the queen he imagined me: 

“Mr. Duncombe! we must have no more of this. My aunt's 
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icture is yet unfinished. You must complete your work without 
farther assistance from me. When this is complete, I will consen 
if you wish it, to see you once again; until then, farewell!” An 
I rose and withdrew. 
But I did what I never yet did for Moffat. I stood hid in the 
curtains of the library window, and watched him go down the 


avenue. ; 

Oh, Diary! Diary! thou art indeed a bosom friend. I never 
was imaginative, but this morning I fancied myself in a desert island, 
with waves creeping in upon me, hedging me round to my doom. 
I think it is rather a pretty idea. I’m sure many a piece of poetry 
has been written about less. 

Last night Moffat came. I was painfully struck with the 
difference between Duncombe and he. Moflat came dashing in at 
the hall door as usual, except when Susan has stealthily opened it 
for him to have a little sly chat. Down fell his hat and stick; 
there was a great clatter of his boots as he stamped about, rubbing 
them noisily on the mat, for it had been raining. Aunt and I were 
“3 in the dining-room, aunt nodding in her chair, I sewing. 

“Well, Clarice! and how are you to-night, lass?” shouts 
Moffat, in his stentorian voice, seizing my hand, giving it a huge 
shake, enough to have dislocated the shoulder-joint of many a 
weak woman, which, thank Heaven! I am not. 

“And how do you find yourself, ma’am?” turning to my aunt. 
Your crops are looking remarkably well down at Whitingham 

reen.” 

Then he turns his broad back to the fire, for June as it is, we 
are never too warm in this damp old house, and with a coat-tail 
under each arm, strides out his legs as wide as they will con- 
veniently go, rendering conspicuous those abominable plaid trousers 
and the grey frock-coat, and leaning back against the ——- 
Piece, stares at me. I never saw Moflat’s peculiarities so strongly 
as I did last night, and it is the more remarkable as he has not 
varied the performance in the most minute degree to my know- 
ledge for the last twelve months. 

t must be contrast with Mr. Duncombe that strikes me so 
forcibly : Moffat short and thick, with such a double chin !—Dun- 
combe tall and slender, like a willow, and so graceful, so easy in 
every movement. He has a high, thoughtful forehead, and eyes 
that seem to strike fire with a passing thought, lighting up his 
Whole face with a beauty—a sort of illumination—I never saw in 
any one before. But then, perhaps, it is because I’ve seen so few 

ple, that I think Mr. Duncombe so handsome! Moffat’s little 

lue eyes are embedded in the surrounding plumpness, and blink 
merrily with a good-humoured, love-of-life sort of pleasantry. 
uncombe dresses in gloomy black—town-made—no wrinkles in 


his coat. Moffat—oh ye gods !—dons the everlasting plaid. Dun- 
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combe is a gentleman. Moffat (I only tell you my diary—my 
bosom friend—keep it safe and secret) is a country clod ! 

Yes, Moffat, what would you say if you knew that the necklace 
you prize so highly has taught me this? Would you not deem it 
treacherous? I should never have seen Duncombe—never have 
had my portrait taken but for this necklace. So much for its 
powers. Yet stay; let me pause. / am in possession of this 
vaunted amulet. It cannot serve two masters, Perhaps, after all, 
it is working well for me—extricating me from the very hum- 
drum life that gets more and more weary day by day. is con- 
stant, racking jealousy between me and Susan—oh, Susan! If 
could, I would—I would lay down my arms and oh up the con- 
test into your hands; but you will not let me. You won't leave 
me in a 
I felt it quite hard to talk to Moffat. I felt dull and out of 
spirits; not that we ever do have —— like conversation. I 
dare say I’m as bad at that as he is. But I couldn’t talk last night 
—the words would not come. It is not that I do not like him as 
well as ever—oh, no—not that; but I know that Susan has been 
tampering with him, pouring venom into his mind against me. 
He looks at me diflerently ; he’s not as hearty or as genial as he 
was awhile ago. He bites his lips, and pats his foot, and wanders 
his eyes about, as if he was vexed, and wouldn’t own it to himself. 

At last he came up and said, “ Good night. What's wron 
with you, Clarice, lass?” And he slipped my arm ipto his, ve 
drawing me to the other side the room, stood by the window. 

“Qh, don’t mind me,” says my aunt, turning away her head, as 
if she was going to avoid noticing us, when the fact of it was, she 
was just popping into another nap. 

“Not at all, ma’am—not at all,” says Moffat, apologetically. 

“ There’s nothing wrong with me, Daniel,” I said, as he held 
me at arms’ length, and surveyed me in a good-natured, joking 
kind of way; “ but—but pe 

“Well, oon out with it.” 

“ T confess I do like plain dealing, Daniel.” 

“So do I, lass—so do I.” And he gave a little sidelong wink 
of his blue eyes, as if he wasn’t quite at ease. “But do you know, 
Clarice, if it wasn’t for the necklace—— You've got it all safe, 
Clarice?” 

“ All safe, Daniel.” 

“Well, if it was not for that, I should think something had 
stolen between us—I should, indeed.” 

Yes, Moffat, I might have said, and so it has; but not as you 
mean it. Susan has stolen between us. I saw it as plain as if it 
was written out on his face. For he’s open and honest. He 
hadn't his old straightforward look as he met my gaze. I wondered 
that he did meet it. I was not going to explain what I meant; 
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perhaps his conscience told him, for he didn’t ask. So he went 
away. 

con Three days have passed since I wrote a word in my diary. 
Last night, looking out of the pantry window at the moonlight, I 
saw the figure of a man in a dark cloak watching the house. A 
circumstance so unusual in this lonely place at first alarmed me, 
and I felt inclined to acquaint the servants, and send for Dick to 

here; but in a few minutes I recognised the man. It was 
Duncombe. I.must confess this discovery agitated me. I do not 
deny that 1 admire Duncombe, more than any one I ever saw. 
His graceful ways and bearing, his refinement, his deferential 
liteness, his good looks, so different from anything, or any one, 
have ever seen before; all this struck me at the first rd com- 
bated with my perceptions, quarrelled with them, because my eyes 
saw what my inclination rebelled against. What was the use of 
seeing the superiority of this man. He comes too late—too late. 
My word is passed to Moffat. 

Then, again, I really know nothing of him, beyond the fact that 
he is a rising artist, of whom a great future is prognosticated. 
That he is a gentleman, I know, in so far as his education and 
bearing go. He may be the veriest rascal, as to his moral charac- 
ter, the world ever produced—only I don’t believe it, Diary! If 
he had come six months ago, If—ah, if—if I were indeed a 
queen! IfI could fly! It never occurred to me before, but this 
if is an expostulation, a remonstranee, a regret; but Johnson’s 
Dictionary deals with it ina very matter-of-fact way. 

He’s crazy—this Duncombe; [’ll say no more about him. Tl 
think as little as Ican. Moffat is my fate. 

My picture has come home. Aunt is delighted with it. Susan, 
of course, finds all manner of faults. This is in reality more 
flattering than if she approved of it. She says it is not a bit like 
me, that it’s ridiculously flattered, and all that. Of course Susan 
says so. It seems to annoy her because I take it patiently. She 
said so, so many times, that at last aunt replied with a firmness 
that astounded me. 

“Oh, Susan, I think it an excellent likeness of Clarice.” Then 
turning to me, “ Your hair is beautifully done, my dear; but then 
you have beautiful hair.” 

“Her eyes arn’t like them,” says Susan. 

“Yes, Susan, I think so,” setting her head first on one side then 
the other, and then looking round at me. “It’s the light that’s 
wrong for you, Susan ; stand here, and then you'll see. 

“ Her eyes arn’t half as big as them.” 

“ Yes, Susan—yes, I think so—Clarice’s eyes are quite as large; 
you have beautiful eyes, my dear.” 

The praise was so unwonted that I felt as shy and awkward as 
& young girl, and almost pitied Susan, her chagrin was so evident. 
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see no fault whatever. I think, Clarice,” says my aunt, stammer- 
ing a little, “I don’t know quite, but I think this ~~ will 
never pay Mr. Duncombe. Don’t you think, now, that—that [ 
might make him a present when I pay him? I should like to 
send him a cheque for a hundred instead of fifty guineas. Would 
it be rude, do you fancy? Should I offend him?” It just shows 
how I have altered of late. How shamefully I fretted and fumed 
about that fifty guineas, and here am I listening with a grateful 
flutter at my heart to my aunt’s proposal of doubling that sum, 
I wouldn’t have believed that I could alter so. 

‘TJ like to pay people well,” aunt says again, in her apolo- 
getic way, for I felt so ashamed of my former niggardliness in 
this, that I could not speak, the words diedin my throat. “ It isn’t 
as if I hadn’t plenty of money, Clarice, you know. Perhaps this 
young man wants it. He’s wonderful talent, but he may like to 
have the money. What do you say, Susan?” 

“Oh, missus, you know it’s your own, do as you like with it; 
but Miss Chelmsford thought fifty a deal too much, and it does 
seem a deal, too.” 

So my aunt turned aside and said no more. But that very day 
aunt sent a cheque for a hundred guineas to Duncombe, enclosed 
in a letter of her own handwriting. Last night Moffat came at 
my aunt’s request. 

“Don’t you think, sir,” says Susan, in her oiliest way—for with 
the privilege of an old servant she stood by to hear his opinion— 
*‘ don’t you think, sir, it’s flattered a deal?” 

But he turned round upon her sharply enough: 

“Not a bit—not a bit—Clarice is fully as handsome as her 
portrait—ay, and handsomer, too, to me.” 

And he bounced round in his noisy way, and gave me a loud 
smacking kiss. | 

As long as Moffat keeps a respectful distance I can do, but I 
shrink into myself when he offers to kiss me. 

I—I—well, it won’t do to tell all my feelings even to you, 
Diary. I can’t. account for it, but I have 7 feeling of being in- 
cessantly watched. I never go up-stairs or about the house, that 
I don’t hear a rustle, as if I had set somebody else in motion 
beside myself. When I am in my own room I can’t help fancying 
some one 1s watching me éhrough some cranny in the door or wall 
of that inner room leading out of mine. This is an old house. 
I tell aunt sometimes I don’t think it altogether safe, but she clings 
to it because she has lived here from her youth, but there are 
worm-holes in the wood-work everywhere, and chinks that might 
well serve'as eyeholes. Moreover, since that day I locked Susan 
in the chamber, and she so mysteriously escaped, I have a feeling 
that it is no use to contend with her, and that she will prove at 
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last, in some awful way, connected with my fate. I have struggled 
against it because it goes contrary to my better judgment, because 
I am of a sensible, prosaic, common-sense turn of mind (or I 
flatter myself so); but it is stronger than mere presentiment, and 
I cannot overcome the fancy. For what I should be watched I 
cannot tell. What object or gain any one can hope for from my 
hands is more than I can see. Duncombe watches the house. [ 
have seen him several times when he little thought it, and, 
strangely enough, his hovering about feels like a protection to me, 
How is this to end? Can it be that Moffat has seen Duncombe 
lingering about, and has set Susan upon me? I cannot think it 
of him, he is true-hearted and generous; if I cannot love I 
thoroughly respect him. He could not do it. Yet it is she who 
creeps after me wherever I go, Diary. ‘ 

If they find me some day stabbed to the heart, dead in a lonely 
room or passage, know whose hand it will be to do the deed— 
Susan’s hand. Keep this in good black ink, Diary. 

—— “ You are not looking well, Clarice,” says my aunt. How 
extraordinary for her to make such a remark. I think I never 
knew her do it before. “ You don’t take enough exercise. You 
want fresh air, Susan has been saying so.” 

Ah, that explains it. Susan has some motive in this. 

“Oh no, missus, Miss Chelmsford knows a deal better nor me. 
I’m only a poor servant. She’s a deal wiser nor me.” 

“No, no, Susan, you mustn’t say so. Youre my good faithful 
Susan.” 

“Lor, missus, how can J know anything? It’s your niece as 
is so clever.” : 

And she laughed that low insolent laugh. 

“Susan, I won’t have you say so. You know I prize you 
highly,” said my aunt, a little annoyed, nevertheless. 

Susan pursed up her mouth, and put on her injured innocent 
aspect. 

“ Ah, and indeed it’s none th’ less o’ you, missus—none the less 
kind, but I know my place.” 

I have not slept a sound sleep since I locked Susan in, that 
day. I have had a sort of horror that has never left me. I 
know quite well that there must be some substantial way of ac- 
counting for her escape from the room, but that she should have 
discovered it when J cannot, that she should so have outwitted 
me, has made its impression perhaps deeper than need be. I feel 
as if I were not able to cope withher. I shall get over it in time, 
but just now it bewilders me. 

“ You should take a walk, Clarice,” says my aunt, again. “Go 
and see Miss Green, or Mrs. Dighy—see if her brother has 
arrived, who was to come from India, you know. Joseph some- 


thing—eh?” 
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J don’t remember his name, aunt.” 

I didn’t care about Mrs. Digby’s brother, and I felt no inclina- 
tion to make inquiries respecting him. Now, what can be Susan’s 
motive in wanting me to go out, for of course it is she who puts it 
into my aunt’s head? Aunt is so simple and unsuspecting; she 
says whatever Susan wants her to say, and does it, too, and never 
thinks she is but a tool in that woman’s hands. I see quite plainly 
the machinery behind the scenes—the wires that work the jugglery, 
and the hands that pull the strings, and take a lethargic amuse- 
ment in looking on, even when it may be circumventing my own 
destruction all the while. I long for quiet, and feel my energies 
waning from incessantly worrying weariness. But what can be 
Susan’s motive? ‘The same reason that has actuated her in per- 
forming the spy upon me, is in force here again. What does she 
want? Of course I have decided to do my best to frustrate her 
designs, and to remain at home all the more carefully. 

Yet I say this humbly; for man proposes, God disposes. 





PUBLIC EXECUTIONS. 


TO THE RIGHT HON. GATHORNE HARDY, SECRETARY OF STATE 
FOR THE HOME DEPARTMENT. 


Srr,—More than once in these pages the abolition of capital 
punishments has been advocated on grounds which it was presumed 
were consonant with the true spirit of Christianity, as well as with 
the advanced state of information. It would be absurd to suppose 
that the enlightened men who brought about the Reformation suc- 
ceeded at once in perfecting the work they began. The task was 
gigantic enough to arrest the ambition, diminish the influence, and 
shatter the chains that had bound the human mind so long, if 
only in setting civilisation free from the ecclesiastical bondage of 
Rome. A more correct view of those important powers became 
necessary ; those powers which, from the time of Constantine the 
Great, had been misused and adapted to sinister ends by eccle- 
siastical despotism—that despotism which managed for its secular 
ends to reduce into subservience to its views the fears of princes 
and the ignorance of their people. Human life was sacrificed upon 
the slightest pretences. A supposed obliqiity in that belief which 
attaches to man as a natural right, became also a plea for shedding 
blood. Thus even the decrepitude of age was charged upon the 
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weaker sex as the effect of demoniacal intimacies by the very sove- 
reign on whom our Church professes obligations See only to the 
bold reformers several reigns preceding, and to the expansion of a 
more enlightened public understanding. 

Among the abuses of the dark ages was the readiness with 
which human,blood had been poured out; and the practice was 
retained nearly to the present day on very untenable pretences. 
Men, the judges held, and so declared it from the bench—men 
were executed principally for example’s sake. The courts of law 
should have been called courts of blood. Even within human 
memory the condemnation of men to death was a matter con- 
sidered of very little moment, and that, too, for trivial offences. 
The reigns of George II. and III. equal the rule of Draco 
as to punishments. Small crimes merited death, and there was 
no severer punishment for larger ones—such was the principle 
that ruled in the legislation of those princes. It is not only 
cruelty, it is a great private as well as social injury, to hurry a 
man under a weighty charge, unannealed, into the presence of his 
Maker. It is anti-Christian, a return of evil for evil, which is as 
directly contrary to the spirit of Christianity as it possibly can be, 
and indeed is of itself a proof that the supporters of such a principle, 
if claiming the name know nothing of the spirit—in fact, cannot 
be really Christian. Beccaria, a writer well known to every 
scholar, a good while ago supported the true Christian doctrine 
upon this subject. It wasas late as 1777, that Sir William Meredith 
first called attention to the subject in the House of Commons, but 
it was not until a very late period, and since the fatuity of 
George III. was acknowledged, that parliament wisely took up 
the subject, and the modification in the previous barbarity in 
punishments took place. 

You have, sir, dion a scrupulous and humane consideration in 
carrying out the sentences of the law as it stands, and at a very 
peculiar moment; a circumstance conferring upon your ee 
the highest honour. You have, in the state of the law as you 
found it, been deliberate and scrupulous in the painful exercise of 
a public duty. It is indeed heartrending to look back, as those 
in years can easily do, and to see with what recklessness life was 
taken away, under the reign of George III. more particularly; to 
remark what a number of offences were visited with death, and to 
regard how disgracefully, more especially in London, the lives of 
men were sacrificed. That which man cannot restore was taken 
by a species of felony in the act of punishment, a species of offence, 
the first sanctioned by statute, that alone making the difference 
in the two cases. The English code of law was recently the most 
sanguinary in Europe, wll at the same time the lowest in the 
science of criminal jurisprudence as regards character, Nearly 
two hundred offences were punished with death by statutes enacted 
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between the year of the Restoration and the death of George LIT. 
Some offences this monarch could not be got to pardon. Such 
was forgery, because Dr. Dodd, a very loose and profligate cha- 
racter, was guilty of it. Yet it is doubtful whether any human 
life ought to have been subjected to the will of a monarch so large 
a part of whose life was passed in fits of insanity. . But I can 
remember even during the late regency, four boys, two of them 
aged eleven, one thirteen, and another fifteen, condemned to 
death. Nor was this all, the scenes at executions were not only 
disgraceful on the part of the attendant mob, as the measures just 
taken of private executions, under your auspices, have shown to 
be needful to avoid the recurrence, but the officers concerned 
were just as callous asthe mob around the gallows. ‘The moment 
the criminal was suspended, or “turned off,’ as the phrase was, 
it was not long ago that the gaoler, chaplain, sheriff, and other 
officials went into the prison to obviate the morning chill, should it 
be winter, or simply to refresh by a substantial breakfast, while 
the inanimate body was yet quivering in the air. In seven years, 
from 1814 to 1820 inclusive, one hundred and s:\xty-seven persons 
were executed in London and Middlesex alone. What went on 
among the scum of the metropolis outside the prison need not be 
described, the newspaper reporters have too often drawn the faith- 


ful and repulsive picture. The truth was that such scenes bru- 
talised all concerned. Recorders of London, with a heavy death 


report in their pockets, made no haste with the fatal warrants from 
the royal presence, but took their pleasure with them in their 
ockets, and thus diminished the few living rainutes of prisoners. 

The recklessness and frequency of the custcm caused the usual 
result. Forgery, so easily committed, led hundreds to the gallows, 
before the Bank of England would condescend to render its notes 
a little more difficult of imitation. It looked to the gibbet as its 

uard against crime. But these things ned not be called to the 
recollection. We have enough in proof oj the cruelty and oppo- 
sition to reason and justice in the laws to fill a volume. We have 
scores of instances of some of the judges showing they had never 
studied in the courts of Solomon but rather of Herod. A theft 
of five shillings in value from a dwelling was punished with death. 
A murderer could not be more savagely ireated except by the rack 
previously applied, or some of the torments such as ecclesiastics 
inflicted upon dissentients from their dogmas for so many ages; 
though it is but just to say the civil law was always outdone in 
cruelty by the ecclesiastical. 

_ But Lam repeating only what is notorious in relation to the past 
tume. Eight or nine states and kingdoms have withdrawn the 
punishment of death ultogether, as » punishment man has no right 
to inflict. We have nothing to d with the passage in Genesis 
which forbids eating “ blood,” wiich it asserts to be “ human 
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life.” The flesh may be eaten: to eat blood is tantamount. to 
murder. ‘The first six verses of the chapter are not clearly com- 
prehensible, and the passage is said to be gg This is 
probable, and that “will” should stand for “shall.” Cain was 
not put to death for his heinous fratricide. The Mosaic code 
alone establishes the punishment, but this command purports to 
have been delivered before Moses. ‘The whole passage is most 
ambiguous. [I do nut understand Hebrew so as to give an 
opinion of my own upon the point. The whole Pentateuch 1s 
much corrupted by time and copyists. Still, the subsequent 
command in the decalogue of Moses is a law of nature, for murder 
is punished in almost all countries, and when not, as among the 
rudest, it is generally out of fear of a still more extended retalia- 
tion of a similar character. 

Some of the Mosaic commandments, properly so called, it would 
appear, could not affect Christians, who did not acknowledge idol 
worship at all, and the Jews had long abandoned it. ‘The neces- 
sity of the prohibitions of that which occupies the first two com- 
mandments and the ghird relates to the Jews exclusively, and to 
the sacred name “Jehovah,” regarding which the light use was a 
great offence. The fourth related to the seventh day, or Sabbath, 
which was abolished as a sacred day by the founder of Christianity. 
We, therefore, find that when an inquiry is made of the founder 
of the Christian faith what a man shall do to be saved, the last 
six commandments only, among ‘other duties, are specified to be 
observed, no doubt as being of universal effect with the great 
family of mankind to which Christianity belonged, and not to the 
Jewish nation alone. . : 

But the lex talionis is not a Christian but a Jewish law, and 1s 
especially adverse to the Christian. The pure and simple prin- 
ciples of Christianity in its primitive state before Constantine, its 
absence of forms and ceremonies as originally delivered, and its re- 
pose upon the virtues of the inner man, upon the heart alone, speak 
this. The incense and altar, the cope and mitre, the images, the 
pride and pomp of Roman worship, for example, are opposed to its 
simplicity and facility of being comprehended, so that the wayfarer 
shall not err in its regard; a great characteristic of the faith, 
indeed, one of its most important distinctions is the rendering good 
for evil, and another is the forgiveness of injuries. These most 
decidedly condemn the Mosaic /ex talionis, and the deprivation of 
the means of’ repentance even where the offence is heinous. The 
Jew is forgiven by a lustration; the blood of bulls and goats will 
not lustrate the Christian. But what shall be said of the execution 
of those whom common sense and the clearest evidence show not 
to have been actuated by malice? Our law tells us, so it is strangely 
explained, that malice is to be “ presumed” from the act when it 
is Wanting in proof. Our law administration is most contradictory, 
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and while it wili only be satisfied with the truth proved to the 


satisfaction of tyvelve honest men, it will on the same truth assume 
malice to punish it where malice does not de facto exist. A man 
the other day, honest and industrious, with two children of whom 
he was very fond, found himself and his offspring on the verge of 
starvation. Jn a fit of despair he took down a bottle of laudanum 
which he hati had for two or three years in his house, swallowed 
half himself, and divided the other half between his two children. 
One of thera died, but the other and himself survived. He was to 
be hanged, as the cold-blooded murderer would be who acted out 
of revenge or for the purpose of plunder. There was no malice in 
the act; 14 was one of imagined mercy. As there is no malice to 
common-sense people in such an act, it must still be assumed in 
order to strangle the victim of his despair. Yes, strangle him by 
all mears (cry the High Priests and Pharisees, for we have enough 
of them in the Church and among Dissenters). Away with the 
horrid murderer. Hang him at once. Wherefore but that some 
one toid Noah, or Deucalion, or Ogyges, or Prometheus, that who- 
ever sheds men’s blood “shall” (or will) have his own shed by 
man, Man is not to taste the blood of animals, though he may eat 
thei: flesh, because the blood is the creature’s life, and therefore 
the Jews superstitiously bleed the animals they use for food. This 
is the command in that incomprehensible passage. In the Deca- 
logue the meaning is clear, we have a law. 

Now we rest our belief on a loftier and a more exalted authority 
than Moses, and on a great principle exactly the reverse of that of 
the Jewish lawgiver on almost every point. How, then, can any 
man with these views, and if he be a Christian, take such views of 
the case? How can there be any one who does not feel gratified 
at what has been effected under your administration as home 
minister, not that private executions can be regarded other than as 
a choice of difficulties to be put an end to shortly by the abolition 
of the punishment of death altogether, and the admission of 
Christian law for Jewish? The cases of atrocious murder, which 
might confine an offender in solitude for life, are not so very 
numerous. It is a great defect, which would thus be removed, 
that in England there are no degrees appertaining to man-slaying. 
A miscreant enters a house at night, murders one or more inmates, 
robs it, and escapes. He is taken and executed. Another man, 
under the bitterest provocation than can be received by humanity, 
resents it by killing the offender on the spot, one who has ruined 
his peace, his fortune, his honour—in fact, all his earthly happiness 
—in @ moment of angry feeling. He dies alike. There ought to 
be some difference in the punishment allotted. Then come the 
numbers executed innocently, in that carelessness about human life 
once rendered so common. Some of the persons who visited the 


Old Bailey trials formerly used to talk of so many having been 
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“knocked off” in a forenoon; in other words, condemned. Then 
come to be considered the number of innocent persons sacrificed. 
In Ireland this was too common. A statement was made some time 
since to an official there that a man suspected of a crime was to be 
“had,” and there was no doubt of his guilt. Four or five had been 
executed on that chargealready. “Go your way. I will hear no 
more relative to that affair,” was the mo of the authority; “ four 
or five have been executed on that charge already.” O’Connell 
once said at a public meeting in London in regard to such cases: 
“T once defended three brothers charged with a capital offence, 
young, able-bodied men. I was satisfied of their innocence, but 
the jury found them guilty, and they were condemned. Execution 
quickly followed the sentence. I saw the three young men led 
out to execution. They were surrounded by soldiers, lest the mob 
should get near them. Their mother was there. I saw her, armed 
in the strength of her affection, break through the soldiers, for their 
bayonets were moved instinctively from her. I saw her cling to 
her eldest son, a young man of three-and-twenty; I saw her throw 
herself upon her second, who was two years younger; I saw her 
hang upon the breast of her youngest son, a boy of nineteen. Who 
could make amends to her for that agony? They were all three 
executed, and all three were Noel: 2 proved innocent.” Such 
things would stagger us in our conjectures as to the dispensations 
of the All-wise did we not credit “another and a better world.” 
Oh, it is a most fearful, a most terrible, thing to contemplate 
that execution of innocent persons by their fellow men, to whom 
God has confided no such power under the only religious system 
which, examined in all its bearings, is worthy of His greatness, 
and that system of faith which is attached to the heart alone. One 
shudders to reflect on the cutting off from the light and glory of 
the heavens, from the breath of life, and too often from his fair 
fame, the unfortunate individual who is thus sacrificed to human 
error in judgment, to human haste, or to human hatred. How 
many thus sacrificed die victims under legal murder in one case, 
and of the passions of hell in the other? How many still living 
are sufferers from the ferocity of flagitious laws written in characters 
of blood? Even our less civilised fathers punished only “ four” 
crimes capitally—treason, murder, rape, and burning a dwelling- 
house. In more recent times there were one hundred and eighty 
seven crimes punished with death from the restoration of Charles II. 
to the death of George III. From 1811 to 1827 no less than one 
thousand two hundred and eighty-six persons were put to death 
in England and Wales, and three hundred and fifty-four in London 
and Middlesex. Individuals who are competent to judge are of 
opinion that while those miscreants—“ roughs,” as they are called 
—who infest every public place where they can reap a profit from 
Plunder, that these will be rightly disappointed by private execu- 
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tions, but that the effect of the example will be wanting, and that 
example is the t end of the punishment. But what class 
attends an execution save that which is either bent upon plunder, 
for which the scene affords an occasion, or for the purpose of keep-. 
ing a holiday after applauding the “ bravos,” = yelling at those 
sufferers who betray weakness on the scaffold? This class, the 
vilest in a metropolis of many coloured crime, never quitted a scene 
of the kind with any moral advantage. It retired from the scene 
of death to spend the rest of the day in profligacy or drunkenness, 
There cannot be a greater error than to suppose such a scene 
beneficial in a moral sense. “The solemnity of the scene is buried 
under the profligacy of the spectators. The execution therefore 
within the walls of the prison is in this point of view of some moment, 
and leads to the more important question finally, “Cannot a 
— be inflicted which will give room for repentance?” 

e have nothing to do with the institutes of Moses. Our duty is 
to avoid as much as possible the principle of revenge for which 
Moses contended. We repudiate his principle altogether. We 
are to render good for evil. We are most assuredly as Christians 
not to place penitence as quickly as possible out of the attainment 
of the criminal. 

It will, sir, be a source of heartfelt satisfaction to yourself, as 
well as to no small number of persons who have considered the 
subject, should you be enabled to go still farther forward in in- 
proving the penal enactments which have been so onerous, so much 
the reverse of our more ancient practice and that of the more en- 
lightened nations in later times. 

The ancients were not inattentive to the barbarity of excessive 
punishment as a means of staying offences. ‘* Away with it from 
the state,” said Cicero; “allow it to prevail no longer in the com- 
monwealth! It has not only the unfortunate effect of cutting off 
so many of your fellow citizensin a most cruel manner, but it has 
even rooted out from men of the mildest disposition the sentiment 
of mercy—by the familiar practice of slaughter.” 

The difference in the mode of execution which you, sir, are the 
first to adopt must surely be regarded as a step to the final abro- 

tion of the punishment of death. The lex talionis must be utterly 

iscarded in action upon this subject—upon all subjects, if we 
would not belie Christianity; there is no medium. The merciful 
principles of the founder of that faith must be our guide: “Go 
and sin no more,” in act, in a modified mode be kept in view. It 
has been my lot in life to have seen executions in branches of the 
public service, as in the navy, carried out with a decorum that was 
most impressive, but I still doubted of the principle, which as to 
solemnity and decency had then its full effect. 

There is something, it must be owned, not quite en régle in a 
private execution, for it seems to obviate the effect of example, 
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bat we have had a proof of the non-effect of public executions in 
deterring from crime, at least in great cities. The danger of private 
executions with a reformed parliament is much obviated—but this 
cannot endure long. Other states have abolished a punishment 
which is the forcing out of a known into an unknown world of 
those we pronounce unfit for that end. We precipitate into a 
place of punishment those who might be true penitents—there 
where humanity can have no dealing, and impenetrable darkness 
surrounds it, - Our operations, therefore, should be confined in all 
things to a known sphere of action, to that limited circle which 
bounds all our certain view of the present and the future. Let us 
consider whether a Christian system of punishments, one that has 
no reference to any retaliatory spirit, to rendering evil for evil, 
may not be productive of more benefit to the public, while at the 
same time it is destitute of any Draco-like principle while insuring 
ort security. This is all we have a right to expect in our 

efence, leaving the rest to Him who says, “ Vengeance is mine; 
I will repay.” In Pennsylvania, in the United States, no criminals 
were ever executed, and crimes are not more frequent there than 
in the other states—vengeance does not belong to man, he usurps 
the power. 

I must a ise for thus addressing you, but the intrusion has 
been provoked by observing your deliberate and careful bearing in 
recent cases of criminality so much out of the common in their 
nature. The calm und considerate investigation so essential to the 
impartial execution of the laws shown by you in eeveral instances, 
and, above all, your conduct, evidently the result of self-convic- 
tion in several peculiar cases, has rendered me thus presuming. In 
the trust that the measures about to be adopted will lead to the 
greater security of the public, be guided in carrying out by the 
Christian, not the Jewish lawgiver, by the wise mercy of the 
former, not the unrelenting severity of the last, breathing ven- 
geance alone for the more trivial offences—in that trust, which is 
all I can proffer as an apology for thus presuming to trespass on 
moments that must be sufficiently occupied in the public service,, 
I beg you will believe me, sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 
Cyrus ReppINnG. 
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CHRISTINE; OR, COMMON-PLACE PEOPLE. 
BY JANET ROBERTSON. 


XLVII. 


Tr was an awful moment—that in which the dark soul of the 
ester passed to his last account. As the jaw fell—which showed 
that it was, mdeed, a lifeless form that lay betore her—Christine sank 
on her knees, pouring forth a prayer of such imtense earnestness as 
only the petitioner can frame who solicits heaven for mercy on those 
who appear to have lived subservient to none but the powers of dark- 
ness. hen the first agony of her soul was over, and she at length 
rose from her knees—with a feeling of desperate calmness—she closed 
the strained and terrible eyes, then opening the door she called in 
Nina and the people who had borne home the dying man, to acquaint 
them that he was no more. As they entered the hall she passed into 
the kitchen, and committed to the fire the damning evidence of a 
father’s guilt—the dice which she still held in her hand. It seemed 
as if her last power of action was spent in the performance of this act 
of duty, for sinking on the large chair—where Nina had slumbered 
when awakened to the fearful secene—she remained for a long time 
with her eyes fixed on the consuming dice, a weight pressing on her 
mind and frame which rendered her incapable of further exertion, 
either of thought or motion. The horrible confession of her father 
still rang in her ear. Guy was murdered, and he was the murderer. 
Cecil Temple had, but too probably, fallen likewise. She was the 
unfortunate cause of all, and if she lived would henceforth be hated 
and shunned by every one who suspected her connexion with this 
tragic history. 

The morning was dawning drearily, and as the dull light fell upon 
her aching eyes, the world before her young but clouded spirit appeared 
like a large blank space, without a sunbeam anywhere to chase away 
the impenetrable gloom. She continued to sit like a breathing statue 
of woe, scarcely marking the people passing to and fro from the hall 
—where necessary legal forms had to be observed regarding the event 
that had taken place—or even hearing the anxious inquiries of Nina, 
who came from time to time to ask how she felt herself” Blood, blood, 
blood seemed above, below, and around her; even her long fair tresses, 
which had escaped from the comb that confined them, had been dyed 
by the crimson tide when kneeling beside her father, while her black 
silk dress crackled when she moved with the stiffened gore. A con- 
siderable time passed in this state of mental and physical prostration, 
when a loud ring at the door-bell called Nina from the judicial con- 
ference going on in the hall, to answer the summons. 

“ Per la Signorina San Isidora, dalla Villa Zernini,’* said a voice, 
on her appearing. “1 was charged by il padrone to give it into her 





* For Miss San Isidora, from the Villa Zernini. 
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own hands.” And the messenger producing a small box—the key of 
which was sealed up carefully in a little packet—then began question- 
ing Nina in an under tone all about the dreadful event, which he had 
heard from the porter had taken place. 

The words “dalla Villa Zernini” awakened Christine from the 
species of trance into which she had fallen, a current of life seemed to 
return to her heart ; she rose from her seat and tottered towards the 
door, holding out her hand to receive the parcel, and with a wild 
mixture of hope and fear tore open the paper that enveloped the key. 
A note dropped out, in which were hastily traced a few lines, in a 
hand, the sight of which caused the blood to tingle in her veins; it 
was the writing of Mr. Temple, and the words were as follows: 


“The friend we expected did not come last night—he must have 
remained in the town. I had a dangerous adventure with robbers, the 
rumour of which I wish to anticipate your hearing, in case you might 
be alarmed. Iwas attacked by a considerable band near my own gate 
about one o’clock in the morning, but, luckily, some of my people 
happened to be in the porter’s lodge, and came to the rescue; a 
skirmish ensued, in which one brigand was killed and several—we 
suspect—severely wounded. Two of my own men have suffered, 
though not very seriously, but how it might have ended it is difficult 
to imagine, if the firing had not been heard by the servants at home, 
who scared the banditti by ringing out the alarm-bell to summon the 
sailors from the yacht—at that very moment luckily entering the bay. 
I have apprised the authorities, and the country will be scoured, which 
will render your neighbourhood more safe. Before you receive this, I 
shall be gone, as I fixed to do two days ago. God bless you—be 
happy—farewell ! ; 

“ Czor, TEMPLE. 

“Emmeline, in great grief, sends you her love and her miniature. 
My poor cousin being dead, we expect to meet Mrs. Mordaunt in 
Switzerland.” 


What a tide of contending emotions overwhelmed Christine on 
reading those hurried lines! the announcement of Guy’s mysterious 
non-appearance, and of Mr. Temple’s departure, while warming her 
heart in conveying the assurance of their individual safety, still brought 
the utter loneliness of her own desolate position more decidedly before 
her eyes. She opened the box, and amid little pieces of fancy work, 
and odds and ends forgotten by her in her hurried moments and 
agonised preoceupation of mind the day she left the villa, was a small 
red morocco case, containing a beautiful miniature of Emmeline as a 
child, and which Christine well knew that Mr. Temple always carried 
about his own person. -This beloved relic then came directly from 
himself, and was merely a pretext for sending a significant message to 
her in a manner to relieve her mind without betraying that any under- 
Standing existed between them, in case the packet should fall into her 
father’s hands; but that dreaded father was now no more, he had fallen 
in his sins, and she was emancipated, but alone. From this train of 
thought, so mingled with joy and sorrow, she was roused by Nina 
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apprising her that, the legal forms having been gone through, it had 
been decided that the body was to remain where it was previous to 
interment, and that people having come to prepare it for burial, she 
thought it would be etter for the signorina to return to her own 
apartments. Christine signified her assent, aiding herself to rise by 
the help of Nina’s arm, and slowly moved towards the hall: but, on 
entering it, she shrank back with a feeling of inconceivable horror on 
perceiving the white sheet thrown over the stiff form, of which the 
sharp outline was distinctly visible through the covering. All eyes 
were turned on the orphan daughter of the zamester with wonder and 
commiseration ; where was the radiance of the matchless prima donna 
now? With her head bowed down and her eyes fixed on the ground, 
she droopingly leant on her attendant and moved forward with diffi- 
culty, while the dark red spots that in various places tinged the silk 
hair—still hanging in confusion about her—contrasted strangely with 
her grief-changed complexion—her fine-grained skin having assumed 
the smooth and yellow appearance of waxwork. On attaining the 
saloon, she sank exhausted on the sofa, and turned her heavy and 
aching eyes on the beloved villa—of which the closed shutters of the 
balcony windows and glass-door gave the melancholy evidence of 
desertion. 

“ Get me into bed,”’ she said, faintly, to Nina; “let me but repose 
my wearied frame, and then go and attend in the hall until the last 
offices are performed for the dead.” 

The faithful waiting-woman hastened to obey her orders, and having 
undressed her, and brushed the sanguine stains from her redundant 
tresses, she gently laid her down, pillowed her fair head, and closing 
the persiane and window curtains, left the room in hopes that a little 
tranquillity and rest would soon restore her to her usual state. 
Christine lay for a considerable time quite motionless, more as if she 
were dead than living—so complete was the exhaustion of her energies 
both physical and mental; a kind of visionary feeling of uncertainty 
as to where she really was obscured her faculties, accompanied by a 
great sense of insecurity. At one moment it seemed to her that the 
dusky figure she had seen in the garden was gliding about her room ; 
then the starting eyeballs of her father in his dying agony were before 
her, as he appeared to grasp her arm while he poured his dreadful 
confidence into her ear. 

“ But it cannot be,” she murmured to herself, “that Guy is dead, 
for has not Mr. Temple written to me that he had remained in the 
town last night ?” 

The well-remembered accents of that beloved voice now rang on her 
ear; as they sounded in their last interview when in tones of deep 
oe he conjured her to consider him at last in the light of a 
parent. 

“Oh, Cecil Temple! thou noble, noble being!’ burst again from 
her lips in the same enthusiastic spirit in which she had uttered the 
words at the moment in question. “ But why are you here, Guy ?” 
she continued to say, as the dusky form approaching the bed seemed 
to look upon her from between the curtains with a wild countenance 
resembling his. “Oh! why do you so recklessly return to the house 
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of danger and death? Alas! I can do nothing more to save you; I 
cannot move, my strength is spent, my mind is disordered—oh! dear, 
dear Guy, why do you jlook so disturbed and changed; are you too 
come here to die P”’ 

“Tt is no Guy whom you behold—it is 1!” answered a voice, 
choking with agitation, as, drawing open the curtains, Caroline 
Douglas appeared before the straining eyes of the horror-stricken 


“Ha! my pretty Christine, you look at me as if I were a ghost!” 
continued the apparently frenzied woman. “ No, no, child, | am no 
spectre, but real Kesh and blood ; I have only a key to a door of com- 
munication, given to me by the complaisant marchese to enable me to 
flit backward and pee as a spy in order to ascertain if you re- 
_ceived the superb Cecil as your lover. From the first evening you 
appeared in public I saw that he was bewitched ; I watched from an 
opposite box every turn of his countenance, and I knew but too well 
how to read the changes there. Do you not know, girl, that he and I 
move in the same circle P—that I am the wife of his cousin, Charles 
Evelyn? Yes, I married his cousin, but I loved him—loved him pas- 
sionately, desperately, as only a woman such as Iam knows how to 
love. 1 forsook my idolising husband, followed him here, and sought 
him in his paradise. I knew, by forcing him to see me, that in time 
I should carry his heart, but you appeared, and, like an evil genius, 
stepped in between us. And now Evelyn is dead, and I am free; but 
he is gone—gone for ever, for Cecil Temple never retracts a resolution 
once taken.” 

The feverish Christine doubted the evidence of her bewildered 
senses, and did not well know whether she dreamt some hideous 
dream or was awake to revolting truths. 

“ Gascoigne !” was all her parched lips could utter. 

“Gascoigne!” repeated scornfully the votary of vice, while the 
flashing of her dark eyes betrayed an excitement approaching to in- 
sanity. “ Listen, innocent one. Such a man as Gascoigne was only 
of use in procuring emancipation from home thraldom, which my 
father’s folly and my mother’s hypocrisy rendered intolerable. We 
very soon parted; and in order to possess myself of wealth and posi- 
tion, I married the dying and sentimental Charles Evelyn, whose 
passion persuaded him that I was an angel of purity. Ay, I not only 
married, but I tended him with affection until his magnificent cousin 
came in my way, and then, and then only, I knew what it was to love 
to madness.” A wild smile lighted up the flushed countenance of the 
frantic woman, and her expression was altogether one of such total 
abandonment as to cause the almost insensible girl whom she ad- 
dressed to recoil and shudder. “ From being a sinner he had become 
& saint,”’ she continued, with a withering sneer, betraying her innate 
hopeless depravity. ‘“ He would have none of me, but I well know 
what men are made of, and having got up a quarrel with Evelyn, I 
followed him to his splendid retirement. I hired the modern house 
close by your garden, through which I often passed by a door con- 
cealed in a tool-shed, and met my carriage in the lane behind to go 
towards the sea when he took refuge in his yacht to escape my ah 
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ing him in the villa; and I should at last have carried the day if you 
had not appeared with your voice and your witcheries to win hin from 
me. But as he told me ‘that he shrank with horror from my vices,’ 
so have your virtues equally lost him, and we now both stand on the 
same ground—Caroline Douglas and Christima San Isidor« are alike 
deserted.” 

The look of demon-like malignity that accompanied this wild speech 
was lost on the unconscious object to whom it was addressed ; com- 
plete confusion filled her thoughts, and the swift shifting phantas- 

ia of fever danced before her eyes, while incoherent words alone 
burst from her lips. Caroline stood quiet for a moment gazing at her 
now burning cheek with amazement, and listening to her sorrowful 
ravings with fear; then, as if she experienced some feeling of com- 
punction for having caused the already brimful cup of affliction to 
overflow, she leant across the bed and rang the . Before Nina 
could ap to answer the summons, however, she crossed the saloon, 
tra the gallery, and descended the turret stairs, all the doors 
having been left open by San Isidora the preceding evening when he 
returned with his daughter after Guy’s departure. She glided once 
more down the trellis-covered alley, and passing the clump of cypress 
and holly, gained the concealed door a little farther on, and returned 
to her house only to leave it for Naples, there to begin some new phase 
of her dissipated, heartless, and, consequently, irreclaimable career. 

When Nima entered her young lady’s room she started with terror 
in beholding the state to which she was reduced ; she lay panting on 
her pillow, and uttering disjointed sentences, addressed to the various 
a, who thronged her perturbed and confused fancy. The 
attached woman took alarm at the instant, and, running towards the 
hall, despatched one of the people still remaining there for immediate 
medical aid, at the same time sending a message to request that a 
niece and her husband, who were resident in the town, would come 
and bear her company in the dreary abode of death and sickness. 
Observing, however, on her way back that all the doors were open to- 
wards her Jate master’s room, before taking her post at the bedside of 
the invalid she secured the entrance to the garden, and having looked 
about everywhere, and satisfied herself that all was safe, she took her 
station in the sick-room until the doctor should arrive. 

In the season of adversity how the world flies us! On her bed of 
suffering lay neglected the beautiful, the young, the gifted creature, 
who a few weeks before was regarded as a wonder, whose smile or 
least salutation was esteemed an honour. But she was now ill, appa- 
rently poor, and overtaken by the disgrace of a father’s death in con- 

uence of a scuffle at the gaming-table. 

here was something doubtful overhanging this mournful epoch of 
her existence, in which the gens médiocres of society would not mix 
themselves. The English people who had witnessed the signing of 
the deed did not comprehend the transaction or the relationship of 
the parties, and accustomed to the relaxation of foreign manners, 
conceived Guy to be a favoured lover, who made a settlement from 
jealousy, on purpose to withdraw his inamorata from the stage—a 
transaction palpably against her father’s will. Mr. Temple’s hurried 
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ure at the very crisis gave evidence of the fact, for his devotion 
to the fair cantatrice had been noted by those about him, and the 
report had spread further than the bounds of the Villa Zernini. The 
Principe San Isidora—the only one of her family who would have 
interested himself for her—had' gone to Naples with his wife to be 
nt at Tadeo’s marriage with the Albertini; and the marchese— 
much occupied by the departure of the fair and mysterious Caroline 
from his more modern house, and the arrival of the Russian family 
who had taken his hereditary mansion—thought of nothing about 
Christine but her being able to pay her rent when she should be well, 
and contented himself by leaving compliments with the porter as he 
in and out when visiting his new tenants. Christine’s sweet- 
ness of nature, however, did not go entirely for nothing; for besides 
the watchful tenderness of Nina—who loved her young mistress with 
all the force of the Italian character—her musical instructors were 
miserable and anxious about the health of their worshipped pupil; 
and they alone—who could so little spare their unpaid time—were 
unceasing in their calls and inquiries. There was also another, who, 
although ignorant that Christine was now rich, only thought of her 
as being her matchless self, and as requiring the constant care and 
tenderness of a faithful friend to restore her to health and peace. 

It was more than a week after she was first taken ill that she at 
length awakened to consciousness, and again beheld a shadowy form 
beside her bed; the outline of the figure, however, was agreeable and 
familiar to her eyes, her heart filled with a pleasant sensation of 
security, for she almost instantly recognised her kind and protecting 
friend La Signora Cypriani. 


XLVIII. 


Ir was m consequence of having heard among the musical 

at Naples of the gambler’s tragical end, that the signora had flown to 
her desolate favourite; and truly, in the state of extreme debility 
both of body and mind to which Christine was reduced, no better 
nurse could have been found than the sobered and reflective old Italian 
lady. Her knowledge of San Isidora’s character, when united to 
many incoherent things which escaped the invalid in the delirium of 
fever, led her to the just conclusion that something very dark bad 
occasioned his bloody death, and his daughter’s consequent sickness. 
One thing she more particularly noted, that Christine’s ravings— 
whether in English or Italian—almost always turned on the subj 

of the garden; with it appeared connected some associations which 
agitated her nerves and filled her imagination with the most gloomy 
images. In preparation for her young friend’s convalescence, the 
Signora Cypriani determined that the exercise necessary to restore 
her health should be taken in the gallery, and with this intention in 
view had it thoroughly cleaned out and arranged, removing all the 
lumber into the turret, and transferring to it everything that the 
garden possessed of plants in flower-pots, together with the tubs con- 
its numerous orange and lemon-trees. The long range of 
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large windows looking on the enclosure were thrown open to admit 
air and light to the flowers and evergreens with which their recesses 
were filled ; the pictures were dusted and hung in the positions the 
most favourable to their mediocre merits—in short, the appearance of 
the place was completely changed, from the dismal dark passage it 
had formerly been, into an elegant and cheerful promenade. Before 
Christine could leave her chamber, however, she experienced the hap- 

iness of having her mind relieved of its most harassing doubt by a 
letter received from Mr. Munro, enclosing a draft for a large sum of 
money by Guy’s orders, and mentioning the date at which those in- 
structions had been written—a date several days subsequent to the 
ominous night she had parted with him in Palermo. Yet Mr. Munro 
said nothing positive as to where Guy was, he only alluded to “ the 
unfortunate family circumstances” which required his immediate 
presence in England, but what those circumstances were he did not 
particularise, evidently concluding that she knew all about them. 
Although more than a month had elapsed since the commencement 
of her illness, yet Christine was still so weak as to have much diffi- 
culty in writing the necessary acknowledgment ofthe receipt of this 
letter, along with the announcement of her father’s death, her own 
indisposition, and the fortunate arrival of her old and valued friend 
the Signora Cypriani. The relief which the Scotch agent’s com- 
munication afforded her acted like a charm in restoring her to health, 
and soon enabled her to profit by the arrangements so judiciously 
made for her comfort by her kind and considerate companion. 
Having once acquired the habit of taking exercise in the gallery, she 
passed most of her time there with the signora, who could not prevail 
upon her either to see any one at home or to go out in a carriage 
among the crowd; so much did she shrink from being seen in the 
world after all that had taken place, and before she should know 
exactly what course her friends would wish her to follow. In this 
subdued but patient frame of mind she lived for a while, being in 
daily expectation of hearing from Guy, Emmeline, or Mrs. Mordaunt, 
but no letters arrived; they all seemed to have forgotten the neces- 
sity of writing to cheer her lonely position. 

It will be found almost a general rule that with superior people a 
deep attachment, even in unfortunate circumstances, develops the 
character and enlightens the intellect, and so it proved in this in- 
stance with Christine. No pique nor suspicion of change in any 
individual of Mr. Temple’s dear home circle obscured her perceptions 
nor chilled her heart. No; she felt that both by him and by his 
daughter and aunt she was ¢ruly beloved, but their continued silence 
at length made her conclude that, circumstances having led Mrs. 
Mordaunt and Emmeline to the conviction that she was a blight 
upon his life, they had decided for the future to avoid her. 

A deep and settled feeling of melancholy gradually stole upon her 
mind; she ceased to hope, even to wish, on any individual subject ; 
she calmly but firmly turned all her thoughts towards those objects 
upon whom she could unselfishly lavish the treasures of her generous 
heart. Guy, her dear Guy, oh! how she longed to have some oppor- 
tunity of still further proving her overpowering sense of gratitude, 
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her devoted affection! Then her kind uncle, aunt, and cousin; she 

to herself to seek some pleasant home in England, and often 
reunite them with the Gordons and Mr. Munro around ker, and have 
her dear old Nanny and her attached and dignified Italian friend as 
her constant inmates. Spring again began to clothe the trees with 
their leafy honours, and the view of the Villa Zernini, now, alas! so 
melancholy, day by day became more hidden from the sight by the 
thickening foliage. So soon as she was able to think of business, 
Christine had relieved the mind of her cousin the marchese on the 
subject of the rent of her apartments, and in paying it through the 
medium of the Signora Cypriani, she at the same time obtained infor- 
mation that confirmed her ideas about the identity*of Caroline with 
the occupant of the modern house, and consequently became convinced 
that her appearance at her bedside had been no feverish delusion, but 
a positive reality. This conviction led to a long train of painful 
thought; she was now aware that Caroline must have been the veiled 
lady to whom Emmeline had once alluded as having come twice in a 
green carriage to the villa, and forced herself upon her father’s privacy, 
as well as the malignant mask at the Corso; and she had no doubt 
whatever remaining that she had studied to give her a bad impression 
of Mr. Temple in order to work out their separation, and thus obtain 
a species of revenge for her slighted passiow. But the gentle and wise 
being whom the dissolute woman had wished to victimise was not 
formed to be crushed by designs so organised; she found her safety 
in the strength of her principles and the purity of her nature. 
Although saddened, she did not repine; on the contrary, except the 
horror she experienced at Caroline’s depravity, she felt glad that it 
had all so happened. Mr. Temple had himself acknowledged that he 
was a married man, and were his wife as much lost as the worst of her 
sex, still she was Emmeline’s mother, and, being such, must remain 
without having her name branded by public disgrace. Thus reasoned 
and felt Christine in the simple strength of natural elevation of cha- 
racter, combined with generous feeling ; and in this philosophy of the 
heart and intellect she found a mournful tranquillity, She grew 
apprivoisée, as the French term it, with her quiet abode; and in the 
familiar faces of Nina, her niece and nephew, and the cultivated and 
sympathising society of the good signora, she obtained all which at 
the moment she could enjoy; for she felt that it required time to re- 
concile her to the dreadful truth that, although his purposed crimes 
were unknown to all the world but herself, she was, in fact, the 
daughter of a man who, if not so in act, yet nevertheless was by in- 
tention both a cheat and a murderer. 

It was nearly two months from the time of his death that she and 
her old friend were one day engaged at work in the saloon, when Nina 
entered with a newspaper in her hand addressed to her young lady. 
Christine received it with languor and disappointment, having at the 
first moment hoped that it was a letter, but on perceiving that it was 
addressed in the writing of Mr. Munro, she opened it hurriedly, won- 
dering if it contained anything importing her to know, at the same 
tine feeling agitated at the supposition. It proved to be the Cale- 
ian Mercury, and she glanced over the pages to try and find out 
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what had occasioned Mr. Munro sending it to her, but nothing what- 
ever could she see that seemed in the least to relate to any one or 
anything in which she was interested; she, however, resolved to read 
it from beginning to end with attention, hoping in that way to ascer- 
tain the reason why it had been forwarded. The first thing of any 
importance that met her eye was a long detail of the barbarous murder 
of a farmer on returning from a cattle-market in the north of Eng. 
land; but murder was a dreadful subject to Christine, so, after satis- 
fying herself that the name of the victim and those of the guilty 
parties were all equally unknown to her, she went on. Then came an 
elaborate account of the death at Paris of the beautiful and accom. 
plished Countess of Berlington, in consequence of having had a wart 
on her temple removed in order to go m an ancient costume to a fancy 
ball at the Spanish ambassador's. She had, it appeared, applied pearl 
powder, or some other pernicious cosmetic, before, it was supposed, 
the wound was properly healed; it had consequently brought on in- 
flammation in the nerves of the head, ending in brain fever, which, 
after an illness of two days, had terminated in death. 
As little did this tragic end to frivolity and vanity signify to 
Christine, so she continued to read, and with quite as little interest 
ced at a statement lately received by the Admiralty, of a case of 
unacy occurring in the West Indies, and which had brought on a 
court-martial. She skimmed rapidly over this piece of news, and saw 
that it regarded the captain of a man-of-war, whose msane and bar- 
barous conduct on board his ship had obliged the surgeon of the vessel, 
under the sanction of the first heutenant, to report his state to the 
admiral on the station. It represented that several of his men having 
died in consequence of the treatment to which they had been sub- 
jected, it was impossible to allow things to continue longer unnoticed, 
and that in consequence the admiral had ordered the case betore the 
medical board. She glanced rapidly on; an instant after, a name met 
her eye which sent all the blood back to her heart, for it was that of 
the Honourable Edward Seymour ; and each letter seemed to rise in 
terrible distinctness from the paper, when, with fixed attention, she 
now perused every word of the dreadful history. The medical inves- 
tigation instituted by the admiral elicited a sickening detail of his 
enormities ; but the evidence which told most against him was that of 
the surgeon of the ship, who distinctly gave his opinion that the 
captain was insane, and among many things corroborative of ti1is con- 
elusion, he dwelt on his barbarity to a seaman called John Summers, 
who, he maintained, had died in consequence of repeated punishment. 
Then followed the examination of witnesses on this point, in which 
the suspicious circumstances attending Guy’s fall overboard — 
been seen by this man, were brought forward as the reason he asaign 


to various shipmates—and to the surgeon betore his death—as the 
cause of his captain's hatred. In consequence of this new light upon 
the subject, it was judged a case for a court-martial, and Captain 
Seymour having been sent home to undergo it in England, Lieutenant 
Douglas had been summoned from the Mediterranean to attend. A 
statement of the formal investigations ensued, in which the evidence 
of the young officer in question was detailed, but from it nothiog 
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could be elicited but the simple circumstance of a rope by which he 
was holding having given way, and his consequently being precipitated 
into the sea, where he fortunately caught hold of a plank, and was 
afterwards picked up by the Christina, merchantman, bound for New 
York, where he found letters apprising him of his being appointed to 
another 2) The conduct of the arraigned on his trial quite bore 
out the evidence of the ship’s crew as to his insanity, and, a due 
medical investigation, he was pronounced non compos mentis, and was 
consigned to his friends to be placed in a lunatic asylum. 

The jopenal almost fell from Christine’s hand. Here were news 
indeed! Her forebodings of that man’s insane malignity had been 
but too well-founded, and her beloved Guy had nearly been the sacri- 
fice. This newspaper explained all that had bewildered her; it was 
to attend the court-martial that Guy had been called away so unex- 
pectedly, and he had wished to avoid writing until it was over. She 
was now sure that she would soon either hear from him or see him in 
person, and with a heart filled with joy she withdrew to her room, to 
pour out her thanksgivings to the Father of all mercies for having 

reserved the bravest and the most generous of hissex. Several days 

ew past in pleasant anticipation, but still no letter came; judging, 
however, how dreadful this disgrace must be upon the Douglas family, 
she was at no loss to ome his silence. At last she received a 
missive from ber cousin Lizzy, which confirmed the idea, for in it she 
said that this unexpected blow had fallen heavily on the proud 
woman, her heartless husband, and daughter, and that Guy was their 
only stay and support. She said that he had been to see her, and 
had begged her to write to Christine to say that he had heard all that 
had befallen her from Mr. Munro; to assure her that her welfare 
was ever next his heart, and that although he knew it must be a 
severe trial to her fortitude remaining in an abode where she had 
sustained so great a shock, yet he wished her to continue to do so, 
until he had leisure to consider what plan would be best for her to 
pursue. 

The clouds were beginning to break up about Christine, and this 
epistle of Lizzy’s was the first sunbeam. It cheered her heart, it 
changed the very feeling of the atmosphere around her. She was 
still holding it in her hand, and talking to the signora, with tears of 
happiness in her eyes, of the dear relative whom she hoped so soon to 
see, when some one was heard coming along the corridor—that cor- 
ridor which she had never yet had the courage to traverse since her 
father’s death, so much did she dread again to enter the hall. A 
tremor seized her on hearing the step—which, although so well 
known, had never sounded in that passage—she shook from head to 
foot. When the door was thrown open she felt ready to faint, but 
on hearing “ Lord Berlington’”’ announced by Nina, she raised her 
head with surprise; the heart and ear, however, had not deceived her, 
for, on the gentleman in question appearing, she beheld, looking pale, 
thin, agitated, and dressed in deep mourning—Mr. Temple! 

Christine extended both her hands as she advanced to meet him, 
but had no power to utter a single word; he took them in his, and 
led her back to her seat, gazing on her worn cheek and tearful eye 
with deep and tender interest. 
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“J am come as a suppliant,” he at length said in a low and mourn- 
ful tone, “my Emmeline is very ill; so ill that we have bronght her 
back to the villa as the only hope of saving her. Her heart is with 

Christine; she has never been well since she parted from you, 
and now all her anxiety is again to be reunited to her only youthful 
friend. Will you come to sustain and cheer her, and to comfort Mrs. 
Mordaunt and myself?” | 

“Will 1? Oh, Mr. Temple,” exclaimed the heart-struck girl, quite 
forgetting the title by which he had been announced, “TI will go this 
very moment, for I am sure that I shall soon make dear Emmeline 
quite herself again; no one knows so well as I do how to support and 
enliven her.” 

Though Christine spoke so hopefully, nevertheless her heart sank 
within her, and she had no moral courage to ask the particulars of 
her illness ; she rose while she spoke in order to fetch her bonnet and 
shawl, but before leaving the room she presented the strangers to 
each other. On returning she found Lord Berlington and the signora 
in deep conversation, the subject of which was immediately revealed 
to her by the gentleman saying : 

“J find that you have been a great invalid, Christine, and I have 
therefore prevailed upon the Signora Cypriani to accompany you to 
the villa, where I expect that you will both take up your residence 
for the present. Your friend says that she will return in the evening 
to make arrangements, and to fetch your maid and wardrobe in the 
carriage ; and now come, thou much desired one, for Emmeline counts 
every moment that I am absent on this mission of mercy.” 

He offered the trembling girl his arm while speaking to conduct 
her below stairs, but on approaching the corridor she shrank back, 
and murmured something about “its being perhaps better to order 
the carriage round to the lane.” 

“No, no,” answered Lord Berlington, with calm decision, “we 
must neither have back door entrances nor exits; you go with a sor- 
rowful father to visit his sick child, in company with the amiable and 
kind signora, and must do so before the world, with the dignity which 
befits both your character and motive.” 

Christine felt the justice of his words; she no longer hung back, 
but laid her arm on the one held out to her, and bravely went forward. 
In the hall she found Nina, to whom she signified her wishes and 
change of residence ; and with one hurried glance at the spot of fearful 
recollections, she accompanied Lord Berlington down-stairs to the 
carriage, followed by the Signora Cypriani. 
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ENGLAND AND HER EASTERN QUESTION, 
BY FRANCIS J. S. VENNER, F.R.G.S. 


“THE Eastern question,”’ as the phrase is generally understood, 
which looms svar tie a black pall over the far horizon of Euro- 
pean politics, and which is more or less connected with eve 
pulsation which, from external causes, vibrates through and 
agitates the nations of Europe, has no doubt an especial interest 
for us, connected as it is not remotely with the safety and future 
welfare of our possessions in the East. For who can doubt, for 
instance, that a first-class European power firmly established upon 
the Bosphorus would be a standing menace to our communica- 
tions with them, whilst the occupation of Egypt by the French 
or any other nation would be evidently no less irreconcilable with 
their safety and security? But these considerations are old and 
trite, and the words which head this article are intended to bear 
a somewhat different meaning, and to apply more particularly to 
the direct relationship which now exists between England and her 
great feudatory India; to the advantages or disadvantages which 
accrue to this country from that relationship, and to the probable 
influence it will exercise upon our national future destiny in the 
world’s history. 

Marvellous is it to reflect upon the fact, that these two small 
islands, which constitute the whole of the United manana of 
Great Britain and Ireland, have become by the inscrutable decree 
of Providence, the mistress (amongst other possessions) of a great 
continent in the East, which is ten times their own size, and 
contains a population more than six times as numerous as their 
own—a country which is in extent as large as all Europe put to- 
gether, if we except Sweden and Russia, and which boasted a 
comparatively high state of civilisation, when our own ancestors, 
each ‘‘ wild in the woods, a painted savage ran.” But whilst re- 
garding with pardonable pride this magnificent appanage to the 

ritish Crown, have we sufficiently realised its intrinsic value 
either in a plain £ s. d. point of view, or as a moral and material 
support to our empire generally ? 

In order to discuss these questions, let us divide the subject into 
three heads, and ask, firstly, whether India is “likely to pay ?” 
Secondly, what is its political value with reference to England’s 
position in the comity of nations? And as a sequence, thirdly, 
whence loom the dangers which threaten to imperil the stability of 
our rule in India? With reference to the first question, so 
happily in accordance with our national instinct, we apprehend 
that statistics will sufficiently show that India is now only at the 
commencement of her material prosperity, and that a vast future 
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is in store for her in this respect; that whereas our islands have 
already reached the acme of their greatness in a commercial sense, 
and have exhausted their resources to a considerable extent, con- 
fined as those resources are within a limited area, vast and 
unexplored fields of wealth lie buried within the broad expanses 
of Hindostan, which may hereafter tend to render it one of the 
richest and most profitable countries in the world. 

If these things be so, it will follow par conséquent that our 
first question must be answered in the affirmative ; and, in order 
to form a judgment upon the matter, let us glance back a little at 
the fiscal and commercial history of the last few years. We shall 
find if we do so that the public revenue of India has mcreased 
from 28 millions in 1852 to more than 454 millions in 1865, and 
to close upon 49 millions in 1866, whilst the revenue derived 
from land only rose from 12 millions in 1841 to 20 millions in 
1865, and the customs duties from 1} millions only in 1841 
to upwards of 4 millions in 1865; that the total tonnage of 
vessels entered and cleared in 1841 is represented by only 
2,181,360 toms, whereas in 1865 it amounted to 7,920,917 tons, 
and that the total value of imports has risen between 1852 
and 1865 from 17 to 494 millions sterling, of which sums 5 and 
21 millions sterling represent the value of bullion and specie, and 
10 and 23 millions sterling respectively the total value of imports 
from the United Kingdom ; whilst the total value of imports in 
the year 1866 actually exceeded 56 millions sterling, and that the 
total exports were valued in 1865 at nearly 694 millions, which 
represents an increase of more than 48 millions sterling durmg 
the past thirteen years. Of these, the export of wool has, it 
would appear, increased from 7,057,161 lbs. weight in 1852 to 
23,432,080 lbs. weight in 1865; and that of cotton from 
253,552,831 lbs. weight in 1852 to 525,052,876 lbs. weight in 
1865; and that of coffee from 8,710,528 lbs. weight in 1852 to 
32,387,889 lbs. weight in 1865; and that of rice from 921,555 
quarters in 1852 to 5,458,256 quarters in 1865. 

We eee that such figures as these are more eloquent 
than words; they demonstrate unmistakably the growth upwards 
of a great country. Nor is a consideration of successive Indian 
budgets calculated to lead to any other conclusion. As Mr. 
Laing observes, “ From 1858 to 1861, a period of extreme 
financial distress, the accumulated deficit of India amounted to no 
less than 42 millions, or an average of 104 millions a year; and 
even in 1860-1861, the year after the close of the mutiny, the 
annual deficit still amounted to 5} millions. Practically, since 
then an equilibrium has been restored; for three years there was 
a surplus, and for three years a deficit, but taking the six years 
together no debt has been incurred. The debt already incurred 
has been reduced between 1862 and 1867 from 113 millions 
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to 108 millions, and the annual charge from 5 millions to 
4,889,000/. ; but taking account a falling off in the flac ce 
from 17 millions to 11 millions.”’ 

Mr. Massey’s financial statement of the 14th of March last 
informs us that the accounts for the present year show a s 
of 800,000/., and that a surplus of 228,000/. is anpatel fo 
next year; and though these calculations have since been 
shown to be too sanguine, a consideration of the budget for the 
present year, when taken as a whole, is satisfactory and full of 
promise. Moreover, in estimating the value of an Indian financial 
statement it is absolutely necessary to take into calculation the 
large amounts annually spent in India upon works of public im- 

vement. About 30 millions of money have been so laid out 

ween the years 1854 and 1864, giving an average yearly ex- 
penditure of 3 millions per annum, and this calculation does not 
include the expenditure on military works or civil buildings, 
which would raise the total sum annually laid out to 44 millions 
sterling. 

But the impetus which will be given to the future of India, 
by the immense network of railways which is commencing to 
intersect the land, should be taken into account, as the riers vq 
source by which its capabilities will hereafter be brought to light. 
Of railways, there are already in India 3943 miles of line com- 
paets the number of miles for which sanction has been obtained 

ing 5641. The expenditure from the capital account amounted, 
up to 3lst of March last, to 76,579,000. sterling, that for the 
last year having been 9,000,000/. sterling. It is satisfactory to 
note that some of the lines in Western and Southern-India are 
paying more than the guaranteed 5 per cent.; and the future 
paying success of nearly all of them seems, humanly speaking, a 
certainty, though that success would be more speedy and more 
decided were it possible to calculate upon a considerable reduction 
in the price of coal. This can hardly be done, however, unless 
fresh coal-fields are discovered in India—a contingency which, 
looking at the vast area still to be explored, appears far from 
improbable. Professor Oldham, indeed, the superintendent of the 
geological survey of India, does not speak sanguinely on this 
point, but adds that, ‘‘ until careful mapping has been carried 
out of all the fields, any estimate of the coal resources and pro- 
ductions of British India must be defective.” Up to the present 
time little more than surface workings have been carried on. 
Meantime, the investigations of the survey are nee eepeees 
with rapidly southwards from N e and the very, and 
northwards from Madras, Ouddepeh, and Kurnoel, and in a few 
years more a geological section will be completed from Tibet to 
the Gulf of Manaar. . 

The great importance attached to this subject by the railway 
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authorities in India is easily explained, if we bear in mind that 
every ton of coal now consumed upon the engines costs, on a 
rough average, 3/. 5s. a ton! and that if any decided success 
attend the operations of the survey, it would, probably, be pro- 
curable in most parts of India, at a fractional part of that sum. 
So much for the progress of internal communication in India, 
whereby, no doubt, her products will be largely increased in 
value. But there appear to be other causes now commencing to 
operate, which are calculated eventually to give her trade almost 
as mighty an impulse. We refer to the prospect of direct overland 
commercial intercourse with adjoining countries, as yet closed to 
Indian markets. Chief in importance among these is the great 
empire of China. To find a practicable road across the barbarous 
or semi-barbarous tracts which intervene between it and India, 
and thus to permit the interchange of the respective commodities 
of the two countries, is a project which holds out immense pro- 
spective advantages for us. Accordingly, forthe last few years, 
various have been the plans put forward, but none with more 
persistence than those which take British Birma as a starting 
int. By a route, which was proposed originally by Captain 
prye, a railway would’ pass from Rangoon across Badieon Pegu 


and the Birman Shan state of Kiang-Tung to Kiang-Hung, on 
the right bank of the Meikong or Upper Camboja river, near to 
where it issues from the Chinese western oe of Yunan, a 


navigable stream for deep-laden boats. ithout taking into 
account the rich and walgeaiied Shan states, the six most 
western provinces of China, which this route is proposed to open, 
contain an area of 551,773 square miles, with a population of 
93,651,778 souls, and 428 cities. The two most western of these 
= (and consequently nearest to the British dominion), viz. 

unan and Syecheuan, alone contain more than 38 millions of 
people, and are known to yield, with numerous other valuable 
products, gold, silver, mercury, cinnabar, vermilion, copper, iron, 
and coal, tea and silk, wool and goat hair, sables and other furs, 
wheat, rice, and millet, rhubarb and other valuable drugs, indigo 
and.other dyes, insect wax, beeswax, the tallow and oil-trees, and 
petroleum, ioe , cinnamon, lemons, oranges, and pome ates, 
variegated marbles of great beauty, horses and mules, skins and 
hides, the grass cloth or rheea plant, jute, and other textile fibres, 
products which, it is considered, can be provided in sufficient 
quantities by the Chinese traders to pay for the British and Indian 
goods forwarded from our side. 

The proposed route in question has been surveyed for nearly 
300 miles by Captain Williams and another officer, and would 
appear, so far, to offer no difficulties of any importance to the for- 
mation of a railway. The survey has, however, been for the present 


abandoned, though it would be difficult to say why. The Liver- 
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] Chamber of Commerce not long since adopted a memorial to 
ir Stafford Northcote upon the subject, asking for the immediate 
resumption, and pointing to the progress of the French expedi- 
tion, which has been despatched from their port of Saigon, in 
Cochin China, which has already surveyed the Camboja river for 
a distance of fully 1200 miles, and is now within the territories 
of the King of Birma, with which monarch it is believed they 
are pre to negotiate for the cession of the Shan states, lying 
to the west of the Chinese province of Yunan. These memo- 
rialists (in the object of whose petition the Manchester Chamber 
of Commerce and other great commercial bodies signified their 
assent) draw attention to the imminent danger of such a result, 
which would necessarily operate to divert the China trade from an 
entrance into British Birma, and direct it instead in the direction 
of the French settlements in Cochin China. 

Another route is, however, just now engaging the attention of 
the Indian public. We allude to that vi Bhamo. On the 13th 
of last January a party, under the command of Captain Sladen, 
started from Mandalay, in Upper Birma, for the purpose of ex- 
ploring it. The expedition was undertaken under the special 
sanction of the King of Birma, who has rendered it every aid in 
his power. The Governor of Bhamo, a Chinaman of Yunan, ac- 
companied it, together with a son of one of the principal Parsee 
chiefs on the road. The party safely reached Bhamo on the 21st 
of January. So far no difficulties had been met with, the river u 
which they passed proving a safe and navigable one; and although 
the king’s steamer in which they travelled drew three feet of 
water, they never grounded once. Thenceforward the-route was 
y land over the Kakyen Hills into the Chinese province of 

unan; and though the party has, it is understood, met with 
some obstacle which delays its present progress, there seem good 
hopes of its ultimate success. fnferior in commercial importance 
only to these is the road from Northern India into Chinese 
Tartary, lately explored by an enterprising Indian pundit under 
the auspices of Captain Montgomerie. From the published ac- 
count of his travels we learn that there is an excellent highway 
from Gartokh, on the northern watershed of the Himalayas, to 
Lassa, the capital of Thibet, a distance of eight hundred miles, 
which is kept up at very great expense by the Chinese govern- 
ment, and by which traders from’ Central Asia and Cashmere 
have from time immemorial been accustomed to travel. 

This extraordinary specimen of Chinese energy and skill, 
although running at a height of from 11,000 to 17,000 feet 
above the sea level, and crossing on its way many large rivers, 
18 80 well organised and maintained that a horseman need never 
dismount (except at the rivers) during the whole distance from 
Gartokh to Lassa. There are twenty-two stations on the route, 
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each possessing accommodation for from one hundred and fifty 
to a papa men, with an ample supply of horses and mules 
at . 

As yet British subjects are stri ibited from proceeding 
in this direction al ae Chinese frontier; but a 
statement has been lately circulated by Mr. Trelawny Saunders, 
on apparently good authority, that the Pekin government are 
about to issue passports, to enable travellers to proceed by this 
route into their territories; and should this prove the case, al 
from the difficult and elevated character of the country it w 
seem that no railway could ever be opened up in this direction, 
there is no reason why a trade of considerable magnitude should 
not spring up between the two countries. Lassa carries On, it is 
well known, a constant intercourse with the adjoining provinces 
of China proper, from which it now obtains nearly all its articles 
of luxury—such as silks, carpets, and porcelain ; whilst it imports 

d lace, frome, saddles, fine carpets, sheep, and horses, from 

ling, in Tartary, and immense quantities of tea from Darchando, 
a place two months’ journey in a north-easterly direction. 

ere British traders allowed to cross the Himalayan chain, and 
to proceed by this route towards the central flowery land, there 
can be no doubt that there would be a large and excellent market 
available for our English manufactured articles, and for other 
goods of Indian production, such as sugar, opium, and rice; 
whilst probably the very richest portion of the wool country that 
exists would be thrown open to our traders, and the scarcity of 
the finest description of wool, under which we have been suffering 
of late years, would be obviated. 

Next in importance to the promise of trade with China, is the 
remarkable opening up of the markets of Central Asia, which has 
lately commenced. Not many years ago these regions were per- 
fect terre incognita to the world in general. The Indian trader 
of Upper India never dreamt of forwarding his wares into 
— he considered) the savage and barbarous countries of 

kestan and Chinese Tartary—the way was supposed to be 
barred by tribes whose hands were against every man. By 
means of the hardy Lohanee or Povindah merchants of Afghan- 
istan, a small supply of Indian commodities, it is true, had, from 
time immemorial, found its way, by a very circuitous route, into 
Budukshan and the surrounding countries; but the Povindahs 
(whose route lay to the westward) themselves travelled in or- 
ree bodies of armed men, and had to convoy their goods to 

ir destination by fighting their way desperately through tribes 


of mountaineers, who day after day hung upon their rear. 
English exploration of the countries to the northward of Cash- 

mere, and the slow but inevitable push of civilisation upwards 

and outwards, has, however, caused these old world theories to 
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‘benumbered with the Trade with the regions in question 
though 


has been already fo both practicable and profitable, 
it is yet but in its infancy. 

The great entrepét for commerce in what is called Chinese Tur- 
kestan (though Chinese no longer) is now known to be the city 
of Yarkand, ruled over by tha Khush-Begi, who has lately con- 

for himsélf a territory of thirty thousand square miles, 

which contains upwards of a dozen large and important towns, 
This new potentate is most desirous to contract intimate commer- 
cial relations with us, and has sent several deputations to invite 
Ruropeans to settle in his kingdom, or to trade with his subjects. 
The road from Yarkand to India through Leh, the capital 
of Ladakh, a dependency of the arajah of Cashmere, and so 
on to Umritsur, in the jab. The distance from Yarkand to 
Leh is three hundred and fifty miles, which is usually made in 
thirty marches, the road passing over five passes, none of which 
are lower than eighteen thousand feet above the sea level, and three 
of which are covered by glaciers and pares snow. Yet in 
ite of the intense cold, the necessity of transferring goods from 

e backs of ponies to yaks, and vice versd, upon every jour- 
ney, and the large unbridged rivers that have to be crossed, 
trade is brisk between these two places, because the profits of it 
are great. 

Our government has lately appointed a British agent to reside 
at Leh, for the purpose of superintending the traffic. Dr. Cayley 
is the present agent, and it is from his report that we take t 
a He informs us that “the imports into Leh from 
arkand a few years ago amounted to 39,000/. in value; last 
year they fell to 17,1007, owing to the Cashmere restriction and 
political difficulties caused by the expulsion of the Chinese and 





‘ the rise of the Khush-Begi to power. The imports last year 


consisted of wool, brick tea from China through Lhassa, felts, 
cotton, silks, carpets, leather from Russia, the silver ingots known 
as yambres or kurus, gold bars and gold-dust, musk, and salt ; 
which last the Cashmere authorities monopolise, compelling the 
people to carry it free of cost to Sreenuggur and Jummoo. 
Among the imports was 80 lb. of common seaweed all the way 
from the China seas, used as a medicine for goitre on account of 
its iodine ; and a large number of silk handkerchiefs from Bok- 
hara, of the finest texture and most variegated colours. The ex- 
ports from the Punjab to Leh for Yarkand, amounted te 1800 
maunds (each 80 lb.), worth 17,3007. They consisted chiefly of 
English cotton goods, which are ‘ greatly in demand’ in Yarkand, 
the traders asserting that ‘almost an unlimited amount’ of them 
could be disposed of.” But Dr. Cayley warns sellers against in- 
ferior cloths. He states “‘ the broadcloth trade has been already 
ruined by the old and inferior articles sent up from Hindustan, 
2B2 
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so that Russian broadcloths now find their way across Asia to the 
pe mm Cottons of bright colours, red, blue, green, and yellow, 
if of good quality, will sell at high prices in any quantity.”’ §o 
with tea. Since the Chinese have been driven out of Turkestan 
it is supplied from India. China tea has hitherto been sent up 
from Bombay and Calcutta; but Dr. Cayley assures us that any 
uantity of second-class green tea from the Himalayan planta- 
tions would sell at Yarkand at six shillings a pound. He ex- 
presses a “‘ great an that in a few years Indian teas will. find 
their way to Russia by this route, as China teas do now. The 
distance from Kangra to the nearest Russian ports is only two 
and a half months in time; from China it is from five to six 
months’ duration. Some of the Indian teas sent to St. Peters- 
burg by sea have been highly approved of there. Fhe other 
s in demand at Yarkand are spices, sugar, goat-skins, indigo, 
needles, and scissors. The expulsion of the Chinese has withdrawn 
all demand for opium and left heavy stocks in the market. 
So important wa the trade with Central Asia threaten to be- 


come in a few years, that several English joint-stock companies 
have already been estabiished for the purpose of operating on a 
large scale in these markets. 

ing, finally, to the general condition of India, as indicated 
firstly in the prosperity of the people, and secondly in its progress 
in an agricultural sense, we shall find that on both these points 


there is reason for great congratuiation. Sir Stafford Northcote 
observes: ‘‘ The satisfactory general condition of India is proved 
by the price of Indian securities in comparison with consols. In 
January, 1861, consols being 923, Indian rupee paper was 95; 
while last January, consols being 904, rupee paper was 101. This 
shows that the credit of India was never better than at the present 
moment.” Such a rise in securities, indeed, would not be likely 
to take place, save as co-existent with a general gradual improve- 
ment in the condition of the masses, of which they are but the 
index ; and the view is borne out by individual testimony. The 
rise in the value of property throughout India has been immense. 
One competent observer estimated it at fully 100 per cent. in the 
last twenty years. Wages have risen 25 per cent. in the last 
seven and 50 per cent. in the last twenty years. 

Bullion is no longer hoarded to the same extent as formerly, 
and the growing desire of the natives to take advantage of our in- 
stitutions, although so entirely opposed to their old traditions and 
habits, is well shown by the popularity which the money-order 
system has rapidly attained. In the central provinces, for 
instance, during the first quarter of the current financial year 
orders were issued by the agents to the amount of only 61951., 
while in the second quarter they were granted to the amount of 
12,3582, showing an increase on the first quarter at the rate of 
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100 per cent., or at a ratio which if maintained, would arrive at 
a rate of 400 per cent. per annum. 

Improvement in agriculture has received an enormous impetus 
since the mutiny ; as abundantly evidenced in the numerous ex- 
hibitions and shows which have of late years taken place, and 
which are yearly more popular and more numerously attended by 
the peasantry and farmers. Nor do people in England realise, we 
believe, the talent and the capabilities for improvement of the 
facile population of the East. Ere long they may compete with 
us in manufactures which are at present our own specialité, and 
in the production of a few articles they are alréady our superiors. 
In the making and repairing of delicate machinery, for instance, 
they are unrivalled. At Jamalpore, the “‘ Wolverton,” on the 
East India Company’s line, the locomotives come for repair. A 
recent visitor lately inspected these works, and found seventeen 
hundred natives employed upon them. ‘There were seventy 
locomotives under repair, and it was very interesting to hear from 
the manager of the works quite an enthusiastic account of the 
ability and aptitude of his men. Looking at one locomotive, 
which wanted some internal repair at a place difficult to get at 
and requiring great skill, he said: ‘ No English fitter in the world 
could do that. That job takes a native to do it.” Wherever I 
have been,” adds this writer, “‘ over any great works—the collieries 
of Raneegunj, the jute mills near Calcutta, the opium factory of 
Patna, still more notably in the jail manufactories, which are now 
to be found in all parts of India—there is the same encouraging 
count of the native capacity for good mechanical work. One of 
these skilled artisans at Jamalpore makes his 2/. 10s. a month 
steadily ; which means great prosperity in a country where a 


, domestic servant does not get more than 15s. to 20s. a month,” 


Surely a consideration of these particulars, which, after all, but 
faintly indicate the mighty strides in civilisation and progress 
which Hindostan is now taking, is sufficient to justify the asser- 
tion that India is likely in future days not only “‘ to pay,” but to 
- a “mon of (at least) considerable profit to the country to which 

e belongs. 

Secondly. what is the political value of India, with reference 
to England’s position in the comity of nations ? 

_ It has been the fashion of late years to insinuate, if not posi- 
tively to assert, that it is our duty at some future time, or so soon 
as the natives of India are in our opinion competent to undertake 

vernment of their own country, to surrender it into their 
Various official utterances point in this direction, and the 
expression of opinion as to the greater happiness of the masses of 
Hindostan, whether under their own or under English rule, called 
for by Sir John Lawrence, and furnished by various officers now 
serving in India, seems to have been extraneous and pointless (if 
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not mischievous), unless intended to bear some reference to this 
question, with which, at all events, it was understood to be 
associated by the natives themselves, as a perusal of some files of 
the Indu Prakash, Rast Goftar, and other newspapers in the 
vernacular will fully demonstrate. 

The future course to be pursued by England thus imdicated is 
founded, we conceive, upon notions of national obligation and 
honour alike strained and imperfect—notions which are offsprings 
of a sentimental code of morality, deriving its mspirations neither 
from the lessons of past history or from the practical experiences 
of present necessities, aren rather from a cultfniel and ideal system 
of ethics, to which the last few years has given birth. 

The plain truth is—and it is wiser honestly to admit it at once 
Adhak's we won India by the sword, that we have ever since held 
it, and continue to hold it, by that means alone, and that we can 
never hope to retain it on any other tenure—a tenure which, say 
what we will, governs the possession of most things mundane, and 
the one on w sans Ridin Algeria is held by the French, 


Poland by Russia, and latterly the Southern States of America 
by the Northern ones. 

But does France contemplate, at some future date, the resigna- 
tion of her sovereignty in Algeria to the native races, on their 
owe to her satisfaction their ca ity for self government? 

i 


s it likely that Russia and the Northern States of America 
intend to act relatively in a similar manner ? 

And even were England to put the theory to which we have 
referred into practice, ” would e by so doing add to the real 
happiness of the people of Hindecten, or forward in any way the 
cause of civilisation and progress ? To judge of this, let us look 
at the general condition of Asiatic populations now under native 
rule ; surely a fair argument may thence be drawn by analogy, 
bearing upon the subject. What is the condition of the inha- 
bitants of Turkey, of Persia, and even of China ? | 

In all these countries the happiness and welfare of the many 
is sacrificed to the aggrandisement of the few; and if we hear 
little of the abuses which prevail in them, it is only because it is 
under the full light of western civilisation alone that the secret 
deeds of darkness and wrong-doing are exposed, and the groan- 
ings of an oppressed people can be audibly heard. The cries of @ 
portion of the Turkish people, it is true, owing to the comparative 
vicinity of that country to Europe, are patent to the world ; but 
it is only in the works of casual travellers that we catch glimpses 
of the system of injustice and tyranny which habitually ‘seul 
in Persia, and of the normal state of anarchy, confusion, and 
Oppression which a large portion of the inkabitente of Chins 
endure; often contentedly, it is true, for generations of slaves 
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acquire an hereditary habit of hardly feeling that which would be 
intolerable to a free people. 

Can any one doubt for an instant that the ryots of Hindostan 
are in the full enjoyment of uns e blessings, to which these 

ple can lay no claim? And to answer the question how an 
Asiatic state progresses in the path of civilisation and progress 
when left to itself, and, i fortiori, how India would advance under 
those circumstances, we have only to look at the countries we 
have named: Surely their as is not encouraging for the 
advocates of ‘‘ India for the Indians !”’ 

When will Englishmen learn to realise the important truth that 
the Asiatic character differs from, and is intrinsically inferior to, 
that of the European, in a manner and to an extent which no 
amount of culture will ever atone for? and that it is the height 
of absurdity to endeavour to legislate for, or regulate our inter- 
course with, the one race, in accordance with reasoning drawn 
from experiences derived from the other ? 

The Anglo-Saxon and the Asiatic are, in short, as unlike each 
other in nature, instinct, impulse, and habit of thought, as the 
Anglo-Saxon and the negro of the African Continent. No amount 
of intercourse between the two races, no amount of civilising 
influences bestowed upon the Asiatic, will ever be able to bridge 
over the gulf that separates them, and to assimilate their disposi- 
tions and characters. - 

Putting aside, then, the hypothesis which we have been hitherto 
considering, that we are called upon by principles of morality 
voluntarily, at some future time, to relinquish our hold upon 
India, let us pursue the question of the expediency alone of doing 
so, in a political point of view. We have seen that, in a com- 
mercial sense, India is likely to prove more and more advan- 
tageous to us; but it has been sometimes said that she is, politically 
speaking, rather a source of weakness than of strength. 

It has been argued that the constant drain upon our population, 
rendered necessary for the purpose of keeping up the me force 
of European troops quartered in India, tends to weaken and 
diminish our own means of defence, as does in like manner the 
necessity which is entailed upon us of employing a considerable 
portion of our navy in securing our communications with her, 
and guarding her seaboard. But it may well be doubted whether 
the outlet offered us for some of our surplus and teeming popula- 
tion by India is not, in fact, so valuable to us as to more than 
counterbalance these objections; and, moreover, whether the 
employment of a certain proportion of both our sea and land 
forces, on the duties above specified, is not, in point of fact, 
actually beneficial to us in several ways. In the first place, it 
must be recollected that India furnishes the only field wherein 
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our troops can now-a-days expect to become practically acquainted 
with the minutie of the art of war, and so acquire that cohesive 
organisation and practical experience so invaluable to soldiers, 
coll sohich can hardly be gained by any other means; and, in 
the second place, the increasing population of these islands is 
sufficiently numerous to spare the quota of recruits annually 
required for service in India, not only without inconvenience, 
but with positive benefit, to the community at large. Nor should 
we ignore the fact, that large numbers of our upper and middle 
classes gain their livelihood by the field for service which India 
throws open to them, and were that field withdrawn, great 
distress and excessive hardship would be necessarily occasioned 
amongst them. 

And what would be the probable effect upon the position of 
England as a nation, were ws connexion with India. severed? 
Would not such severance occasion her a terrible loss of prestige ? 
Prestige is a word which we are not unaware has fallen into 
considerable disrepute in England of late years. The eminently 
practical train of thought which distinguishes modern times, and 
which prides itself somewhat ostentatiously in eschewing every- 
thing that is not palpable to the senses, is apt to pooh-pooh such 
considerations as those represented by such a word as prestige, as 
abstract ideas of little real importance. Are not, however, these 
notions carried too far? And is not the inordinate craving for 
the material, in all our modern doctrines (a natural reaction upon 
the romantic policy which influenced the first portion of our 
history as a nation), an unhealthy sign of the times? There 
may be more meanings, for instance, in this very word prestige 


than 


“ Are dreamt of in your” (our) “ philosophy.” 


A careful study of the past ought, indeed, to convince us that 
it exercises a vast and mysterious (if secret) influence upon the 
career of nations, and even of individuals; and examples of 
both these latter might be pointed out in which it constitutes the 
whole stock in trade. We should never, therefore, willingly, and 
with our eyes open, do any act whereby this subtle essence, so 
beneficial in its influence, would be withdrawn or diminished. 
And can any one aver that our withdrawal from India would not 
occasion such ? or doubt that our past possession of that country 
has done much to enable us to maintain the high position we at 
present aT | in the world ? 

The limited area of these islands in comparison with that of 
other first-class powers, precluding as it does also any considerable 
future increase in the numbers of our population, would tend 
inevitably to depress our | pene of development, and to prevent 
us from progressing at the same ratio as our neighbours, were 
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our colonies and dependencies (chief and principal among which 
is of course the great empire which we are now consi ering), 
taken away from us. The lessons to be culled from history uni- 
formly show us that the first sign of the decline of any power 
has been the dismemberment of the outlying branches from the 
parent stem. Can we doubt, then, that the political benefits we 
receive from our connexion with India are great, and that, there- 
fore, our hold upon her should be maintained at every hazard ? 

Thirdly, and as a natural sequence to the preceding pages, we 
come to the question as to whence loom the dangers which 
threaten to imperil the stability of our rule in India? They may 
be looked for in two quarters—from within and from without. 
Firstly, from within, if in fancied security we delude ourselves 
into the idea that our empire in India can stand by itself for one 
moment—+. ¢. unsustained by a force of Euro soldiery, 
amply sufficient—at all events in the opinion of the natives—to 
enforce our sovereignty. 

The philanthropic views of certain English dreamers, who 
represent our dominion in India as resting upon public opinion, 
and who endeavour to persuade us that the masses there will be 
submissive to our rule as long as they are themselves happy and 
prosperous, are, alas! dangerously untrue. Such a theory, how- 
ever pleasing it may sound, is not in accordance with the stern 
teachings of experience and history. Nor are the passions which 
are ever bubbling in that seething cauldron the human heart, 
now more than then, amenable to the rules which philosophers 
consider are calculated to restrain and guide them. Justice and 
kind treatment are, no doubt, qualities as much prized by our 
fellow-subjects in Hindostan as by other people, but prejudice 
and pride have irretrievably waned the bias of their minds ; and 
were we to loosen our hand upon the sword which we hold for 
one instant, no amount of gratitude for past favours, or expecta- 
tion of those to come, would be able to prevent them from rising 
as one man, and endeavouring to throw off a yoke which, how- 
ever we may endeavour to palliate its bitterness, is and ever will 
be, secretly hateful to them. So long only, therefore, as we stand 
upon our guard, and do not, from the appearance of calm upon 
the surface of things Indian, ignore the elements of mischief 
which exist beneath, we shall 4 safe; for the experiences of 
1857-58 teach us this lesson, that no efforts of the natives them- 
selves, unaided from without, can ever seriously endanger our 
sovereignty. With the fortresses in the hands of English soldiers, 
with the artillery wholly or nearly so manned with them, and 
with the present force of Europeans unreduced in numbers, we 
may safely bid defiance to all and every attempt to dispute our 
sway from within. 
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Of dangers from without the public has heard a good deal, and 
though it has been the fashion of late years sometimes to stig- 
matise those who have dilated much upon them as “ Russo- 
phobists,” and ‘‘ Indian panic-mongers,”’ the country could, after 
all, ill afford to dispense with the utterances of such men ; some 
of whom, it may be, gifted with a more sensitive organisation, 
or a longer eyesight than their fellows, may possibly be able to 
discern and point out upon the political horizon threatening 
clouds too indistinct for ordinary vision. It is all very well 
whilst the sea is calm to deride those whose faculties intuitively 
discern the coming storm. Such prophets are, no doubt, some- 
times deceived in their prognostications, but if on one occa- 
sion these prove correct, and enable the commander of the ship 
to make “all snug’’ before the catastrophe breaks upon them, 
they have not been uttered in vain. We shall not, therefore, be 
deterred, from fear of being classed with those individuals to 
whom have been applied the epithets before-mentioned, from 
expressing our views upon this subject. Dangers to our empire 
in India from without, can only threaten in the event of England 
engaging in a Kuropean war, or in one with the United States 
of America. No Asiatic, or other semi-barbarous nation, pos- 
sesses the power of endangering its safety. China is too far off, 
and herself suffers too much from chronic derangement in her 
constitution to enable her to prove a source of danger to India, 
even were she in league with and through Nepaul (with whom 
she is now on the worst of terms), at any future time to attempt 
to pe us trouble. Persia alone is totally powerless to do so, 
and a war with Egypt, unsupported, would be soon over, and 
the interruption to our communications it would occasion would 
be only a temporary one; but war with Russia or France would 

a serious affair for India, and war with America would be 
almost equally so in the event of our navy being worsted by her. 
Russia, however, in consequence of her position as a great Asiatic 
oo and the one whose rapid advance in the direction of our 

dian frontier threatens ere long to bring her into close contact 
with us, demands the first notice. 

What, we ask, now becomes of the reasoning by which, some 
years ago, the impossibility of an invasion by her on purely phy- 
sical grounds was maintained? Where are the arid deserts devoid 
of water and supplies which were to have arrested her progress ? 
Russia has long since crossed them, and her troops are now quar- 
tered in fertile and well-watered districts within easy reach of 
both the Oxus and the Jaxartes. The scanty scraps of informa- 
tion which are permitted to ooze out in the columns of the 
Invalide de Russe and in other Russian publications, and the 
fragmentary portions of intelligence from Central Asia which 
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reach us through India, are surely sufficient to convince us that 

apart from the province of the Syr Daria, which she has actually 

annexed, the khanats of Khiva, Bokhara, and Kokan bear the 

same relation to Russia that the country of the Nawab of Hyder- 

abad bears to ourselves; or, at all events, that they exist as inde- 
dent states solely on sufferance. 

And though the vast empire which she has acquired in this 
direction would, one would su , necessarily take some time 
before it could be organised sufficiently to render it valuable as a 

port to her further progress (unless the whole purport of the 
information which from time to time reaches England is false), 
her outposts are with restless activity being continually but gra- 
dually pushed forward towards the Affghan frontier as well as 
towards that of Chinese Tartary. It may or may not be true, 
for instance, that the chief of Shehr-i-subz, a city and territo 
midway between Balk and Samarcand, has been threatened with 
an invasion by the Russian general at the latter place, and that 
he has raised an army of sixty thousand men to endeavour to 
dispute their advance. 

Such isolated statements as these are incapable of corrobo- 
ration, but however that may be, there can be no doubt that the 
sound of the advancing footsteps of the Colossus of the North, as 
they reverberate across the vast tracks of Central Asia, become 
more and more audible in India every year, and that, at no 
distant period, the rate at which they are progressing must in- 
evitably cause them to resound with startling distinctness along 
our very frontier itself. 

There are persons who, apparently making a merit of necessity, 
argue that we ought to rejoice to welcome as a neighbour a 
civilised empire aah as Russia, in the place of the semi-barbarous 
tribes, whose constant dissensions and intestinal wars just across 
our own border oppose a barrier to the extension of commercial 
intercourse with the regions that lie beyond them ; but the reason- 
ing of such optimists falls to the ground when we consider that 
her presence in the proximity of our border would inevitably 
serve at once to fan into a flame those elements of sporadic dis- 
affection which are always smouldering in India. Nor this alone, 
for who is bold enough to assert that, having brought her own 
frontier conterminous with our own, Russia would ently 
arrest her footsteps, and refrain from deliberately picking a quarrel 
with us, and upon some flimsy pretext invading India. <A casus 
belli between rivals and neighbours is easily found. Her restless 
ambition and her talent for intrigue are notorious, and all the 
traditions of her past policy tend to the belief (especially amongst 
her own subjects in Russia proper) that although “ her imme- 
diate object may be to consolidate a Christian empire founded 
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upon the ruins of Mussulman Tartar rule, and to secure the full 
commercial command and monopoly of Central Asian markets,” 
the real ape on which her longing eyes are rs prececome fixed 
are the fertile plains of Hindostan. Continental opinion on this 
point is opposed to our own, and if our press makes light of our 
danger, and pretends to consider it remote, the French and the 
Germans regard it as imminent and grave ; and surely the stander 
by is, in most cases, a better judge than either of the principals, 

Mr. Vambery, the Hungarian traveller, observes: ‘ It is oni 
in Russia’s approach towards India, that Achilles’s heel of British 
interests, we may discover the infallible sign of serious danger 
for England. A greater struggle than that which the British 
lion had to encounter in the South with France for the establish- 
ment of its power on the Ganges, it has still to look for in the 
North.” Admitting, then, for the sake of argument, that ‘Russia’s 
—, is a fact, and that an invasion by her is but a question 
of time, what should we do in the interval that remains prior to 
her attack ? 

Should we—in accordance with the tenets. of that large party, 
whose motto is ‘‘Quieta non movere,” and strong in the prin- 
ciple that “ sufficient for the day is the evil thereof’’—remain 
indifferent spectators of her progress, content motionless to await 
the advent of the coming storm ? 

Not by such a line of inactive policy, at all events, were the 
foundations of our empire laid, and England’s rule extended 
over the vast regions which own her sway. Nor can we admit 
that the abandonment of our traditional policy in favour of the 
new-fangled maxims of the present day would prove the cheapest 
in the long run; even on the score of economy—the point ehiefly 
insisted on—it would probably prove undesirable; and we have 
yet to learn that England would condescend to purchase present 
immunity from trouble and expense at the cost of the generations 
next to come. 

But if the accuracy of such reasoning, and the necessity for a 
firm and vigorous course of action, be conceded, the difficulty of 
specifically pointing out the precautionary measures which would 
be desirable is admittedly a formidable one; nor is it possible in 


an article such as this to do more than to indicate them generally. 
It appears, however, incumbent upon us—both for strategic 
— reasons—not to permit Russia to force the passes of 


and 

Affghanistan unassailed, without first bringing her to action. 
That country is so situated as to be capable of acting as a natural 
buffer to fend off the shock of their invasion, if—only we do not 
neglect to use it as such. But how? For this purpose the 
occupation by us of Quettah, Cabul, Herat, and Jellahabad, have 
all been severally insisted on, by different authorities highly 
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qualified to give an opinion. But such measures appear to us to 
be objectionable, inasmuch as they are calculated in their very 
nature to embroil us with the 7 0M people, with whom, on the 
contrary, it should be our true policy to ingratiate ourselves. 
And these last few words indicate, we conceive, the true aim 
at which our efforts should be directed; namely, the concilia- 
tion of our Affghan neighbours—a consummation which can 
never be brought about, by, as at pgp. refusing to interfere in 
their affairs. By so doing, we fail to secure for ourselves their 
respect or good will, and simply play into the hands of Russia. 
If it be objected that the affairs of Affghanistan are so dis- 
organised that it is impossible to tell from day to day who will 
remain the ruler of the country, we reply, that that individual 
will be no other than the claimant whom England selects, and 
whom she aids by material support. A supply of money and 
arms from us would enable Shere Ali, Azim Khan, or any other 
of these rival princes, now carrying on a devastating internecine 
war, to overcome all opposition and to establish his rule through- 
out the length and breadth of Affghanistan. In return for such 
favours we should demand sealenbindie certain concessions, 
which would hardly, under the circumstances, be refused. He 
who owed everything to us, would in return award us permission, 
and aid us to the extent of his power, to erect fortified posts 
within his territory in positions commanding the Khyber, the 
Gomul, and the Bolan passes, the principal entrances into 
Hindostan ; while a few thousand a annually expended upon 
the tribes in the vicinity of the proposed works would certainly 
secure their neutrality, if not their good offices. An offensive 
and defensive alliance having been concluded at the same time 
with the Affghan chief, on the first infringement of his territory 
by the Russians, assistance should be promptly rendered him ; 
thus, at all events, we should render an invasion as difficult and 
hazardous as possible. Nor should we forget to keep a watchful 
eye upon the roads by which Russia may advance vii Cashmere. 
Although, in consequence of the treaty of the 16th of March, 
1846, that country has been sold, with all its appurtenances, in- 
cluding its live stock of every description, both two and four 
legged, to the native princes who now hold it; and although, in 
vonsequence of such sale, we may be unable to place this portion 
of our frontier in a properly defensive condition, without formal 
sanction from its de jure ruler, the ordinary instinct of self- 
preservation should induce us to negotiate for permission to erect 
and to garrison such military works as would command the passes 
giving access to the valley from Central Asia, whether via 
Gilgil, Astor, or elsewhere. With the natural difficulties of the 
country thus aided, an invasion via Cashmere would offer almost 
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——— difficulties, especially as, on the first alarm, nothing 
prevent us from pouring reinforcements into the vallev. 

Let us now at the dangers which might be apprehended 
in the event of a war with France breaking out with this country. 

unlike Russia, is unable to advance by land directly to 
the attack of India, and therefore, absolute danger to our Eastern 
possessions from her, could only be apprehended in the event of 
our navy, in the first place, suffering a defeat at her hands. 
Still our communications with India ed Reypts would, no doubt, 
in consequence of such a war, be liable to be interrapted, par- 
ticularly in the not improbable event of the Egyptian goverment 
forming an offensive and defensive alliance with the French. In 
that case serious difficulties would arise in consequence of the 
necessity we should be under of communicating with India vd 
the Cape, whilst the French would be able to threaten an.invasion 
of her seaboard vid Egypt and the Red Sea. Nor can we any 
longer affect to disbelieve in the probability of the ultimate com- 
success of M. Lesseps’ canal across the Egyptian isthmus— 
the completion of which work will no doubt render still more 
ious the safety of our communications vid the Red Sea. 
Me Duke of St. Albans and others who have recently visited the 
works in t, all concur in their forward state, and speak of 
the sanguine hopes entertained by the officers now employed 
upon them, that the difficulties of the undertaking have been 
already surmounted, and that the canal will positively be opened 
for the of ships next year.* It will be wise, therefore, 
whilst aidioidiainn the inexorable logic of these facts, and the 
untoward influence they are calculated to exercise upon our in- 
terests, to look around us, and see what we should do, in order, 
if possible, to counteract the results to be apprehended from them. 
Does it not naturally suggest itself to us that if our one present 
route to India is liable to the interruptions to which we have 
alluded, it is most desirable, if not absolutely necessary, that we 
should possess another one to fall back upon. 

Sach a suggestion has no doubt presented itself over and over 
again to different persons from time to time, but it is only of late 
years that any practical pro have been actually submitted 
to the public. Such a one, ever, is that of forming the rail- 
way communication between Europe and the western extremity 
of the Persian Gulf, which goes by the name of the Euphrates 
Valley Line, and which it is to be hoped will soon be an accom- 

ished fact. For the portion of this work which goes through his 

ominions, the Sultan has already granted the necessary conces- 
sion. He is also willing to subscribe a part of the needful 


* Even between January 4th and February 7th, this year, no less than 7137 
barges of merchandise passed by its means from one sea to the other. 
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The preliminary surveys show no difficulties save in the section 
from Seleucia to Aleppo. It is proposed that the communication 
by rail to Constantinople shall be first completed, by the onward 
formation of a line from Basiash, on the Danube, near ——— 
This route, of about five hundred miles, and which will pass 
through Adrianople, has been already surveyed, if not actually 
commenced ; the concession for its formation has been ted by 
the Sublime Porte to a combination of English, Belg, 
Hungarian capitalists, represented by Messrs. Vander, and 
Co. From Constantinople onwards to ad and Bussorah, a 
distance of fourteen or fifteen hundred miles, a concession has 
been ted toa company. From Aleppo onwards to ee 
an<| emnh the route is an easy one, in a valley through which 
a river flows. From Bussorah mail steamers run to Bombay. The 
total cost of the undertaking appears to be from eighteen to 
twenty millions. The estimate of minimum receipts for the Con- 
stantinople and Bussorah Railway has been estimated at: Traffic, 
400,0007.; Telegraph, 100,000; Transit duties, 100,0002. : 
Total, 600,0002. The Sultan has, it is understood, promised to 
find a portion of the capital ; the question is, where is the re- 
mainder of it to come from? Mr. W. P. Andrew proposes that the 
sum needed for making the line should be guaranteed by the 
Indian government for a certain number of years; and shows in 
his letter to the Secretary of State for India, that the whole line 
would soon be yielding a nett profit of five and a half per cent., 
exclusive of any charge for carrying the mails. The advantag 
of this route are so very obvious to our interests, that it is to be 
hoped our government will aid the undertaking by a guarantee 
in the way proposed ; but, as the prospective benefits which it 
holds out to Turkey are equally great, there seems no good reason 
why the sovereign of that country should not join in or endorse 
the guarantee. Moreover, France, Austria, and Hungary will 
all, more or less, feel the impulse to their trade, which the open- 
ing of the line will cause. Should they not, also, therefore, in 
their own interests, come forward to support the scheme from 
which they are to derive so much ? 

It has been calculated that if this route were opened, passengers 
would be able to go to and return from ualey in a month, 
and that letters might be sent to Bombay in twelve days instead 
of twenty-two. In these calculations no account is taken of the 
ultimate completion of the railway system from Bussorah to India, 
which appears a natural sequence which must eventually be carried 
out. Nor should the political support which the completion of the 
scheme in question would afford to Persia be lost sight of. That 
country, owing to its isolated position, is at present little else than 
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a vassal of Russia, calmly awaiting, as it were, the mandate which 
shall terminate its precarious in dence; but in the event of 
European complications, by means of the Constantinople and 
Bussorah Railway, support might at any time be afforded her 
which would enable her to hold her own. Nor are the produc- 
tions of a country as large as Spain and richer to be despised. By 
the route in question, the produce and the productions of Persia 
would be me and cheaply conveyed to European markets, and a 
fresh impetus would be given to her industry. In whatever wa 
this important measure be looked at, it is found to be fraught with 
great advantages to this empire and to the world at large. 

In conclusion, we sum up the dangers from without as prin- 
cipally to be apprehended from Russia or France; but in the 
event of our navy at any time suffering a serious defeat at the 
hands of the Americans or any other power, there can be little 
doubt that a landing of hostile foreigners upon the coast of India 
would form a dangerous nucleus and an encouragement to the 
numerous covert foes whom we must always number in our 
Indian Empire. 

And is, in truth, the chance of our being engaged in a war with 

France or Russia so unlikely as to be not worth a thought ? Who 
that is aware of the gigantic army which France has got together 
—who that sees Russia as well as Germany bristling with armed 
men—can aver as much? These troops must be meant for 
something, and if a European complication does take place, we 
can y hope ourselves this time to be able to stand aloof. 
e Russia has declared in the Goloss and other semi-official papers 
that she will not be the first to disarm. France has positively 
declared the same in the Constitutionel. How will it end? 
Meanwhile, while we have time, let us not omit to put our house 
in India in order, as far as lies in our power. 








